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A Racy Letter About Lake Tahoe 


“COME IN. THE WATERS FINE!” 
Elevation 8000 feet. 


One of the smaller lakes around Tahoe. 


Y Dear Tom:—You will know by these 
M presents that I and my better half are 

back home. As you may also be aware, 
I was to Lake Tahoe twice, being called back 
to city by business on the first occasion, and 
at that time I wrote you, asking if you could 
come along, but you were busy with your new 
fool duck-shooting shack on the marsh. Well, 
I will tell you about the trip, so that. you may 
repent in sackcloth and ashes, and I may as 
well start from the very beginning. 

On a certain day in June there were in the 
Tilden studio two tired men. One suffered 
from Chicagoitis, Venice sand-lotoxin and 
N. A. D. presidential beeism; the other from 
Zenophobia, hard workology and National 
Federationicia. ‘The men will be known as 
No. 1 and No. 2 

Says No. 1 to No. 2: 
me to Lake Tahoe. I have my ticket all 
ready. Suppose you go along.” 

“IT have a lot of unassorted diseases,” re- 
plied No. 2. “Undoubtedly the high altitude 
will do me good.” 

So berths were secured though in different 
cars, and the following morning we found 
ourselves at Truckee in the midst of the Sier- 
ra Mts. This Truckee is an one-street town 
with fifty saloons to the block and the sur- 
prising spectacle of a native drunk on moun- 
tain whisky at 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
moreover it boasts one building of a peculiar 
design and pretentious dimensions, which I 
took for a cross between a warehouse and a 
city hall. It, however, turned out to be -the 
residence of the big man of the locality. He 
is a lawyer and has a study built on a rock 
near by, and this rock has the enviable talent 
of being able to see-and-saw itself on its base, 
so that, when trying to solve a knotty legal 
problem, the lawyer has only to set the massive 
boulder to rocking, upon which he will see 
both sides of the question as clearly as Zeno 
usually does. 


“My doctor orders 


A narrow gauge runs from Truckee to 
Lake Tahoe, and the little locomotive had a 
smoke-stack bigger than itself. We crossed 
and recrossed the Truckee River many times, 
and the mountain air gave the right ‘kind of 


zest to the enjoyment of the ravishing § sights 
unravelled at each winding of the teack The 


river was in one thousand moods, its parti- 


ayes 


“OH, 
The camp dog treeing a squirrel. 
count of the high altitude, 
in this region, except deer and a few small 

creatures. 


DON’T LOOK AT MY NOSE.” 
On ac- 
no animals live 


ality being more to break into cascades and 
rapids. At spots it quieted down into pools 
that mirrored in a wonderful manner the wild 
growth of pines and the sheer cliffs of the 
mountains that seemed to prop the sky. Here 
No. 2 suddenly buried his elbow in No. 1’s 
ribs and said: “Look there!” A small animal 
was seen to leave the shore and swim across 
the river, cutting the glassy surface with ar- 
row-like ripples. What the animal was, I do 
not know, but it might have been a mink or 
beaver, from what we subsequently saw of the 
pelts offered for sale by trappers at the lake 
resorts. The skins were those of bear, deer, 
wolf, coyotte, beaver, mink, skunk, badger, 
squirrel, weasel and I do not know how many 


“CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS.” 
A’ Day’s catch of trout—“The limit.” 


other animals, and the sight of such bundles 
of furs is so alluring that it is unsafe for you 
to be in the vicinity when you have a fat wife 
and a lean purse. 

The first stopping place was at Tahoe Ho- 
tel, from which we embarked in a steamer. 
It is a sea-going boat and wisely so, for, all 
the beauty that brust on us that morning with 
its miles of clearest and smoothest w ater imag- 
inable, the lake can kick up a fuss when it 
has a mind to, and no sail-boat can survive 
on the surface. The steamer goes all around 
the lake once a day, stopping at about a dozen 
places. 

“We will go around,” says No. 2, 
make our selection.” 

“No,” replies No. 1, 
McKinney 
want to.” 

“That is not nice,” responds No. 2, “It re- 
minds me of your stopping at Chicago, while 
I went on to New York and Norfolk. But [ 
will, as you say, try McKinney. 

The first glimpse of this resort revealed 
two things: First, lumbermen had shame- 
fully maltreated the place as they did other 
parts of the lake. They had simply to fell 
the trees into the water and tow the logs to 
the mill. It is true that the United States has 
stepped in and stopped this devastating busi- 
ness, and there is still a heavy growth pt tim- 
ber both old and secondary, but there are tell- 
tale stumps. Secondly, McKinney just grew 
up of itself. That is, the hotel with its cot- 
tages and tents, just dropped into the place, 
which is fool business, for it is just as cheap 
to build an ugly house as to erect a pretty 
one. Verdict: McKinney is not pretty, 
though the surroundings are. 

We engaged tents, and the first thing No. 1 
did was to spread out on the floor a dazzling 
assortment of rods, reels, lines, hooks, cat- 
gut, spoons, spinners, leaders, flies known as 
Professor, Bum, Blue Gnat, Pink Ant, Royal 


“and 


“I have already chosen 
and you can go on alone if you 
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“THE ROUGH 
The start up Mount Ellis. 


Coachman, Cow Dung, etc., to say nothing of 
a wonderful kit, consisting of a patent hatchet 
with a corkscrew in it, a knife that clasps and 
unclasps at the touch of a spring, a can of 
Nap-a-tan dressing for boots, rolls of adhe- 
sive plaster, linton bandage, vaseline, rattle- 
snake and bad humor remedy, neglige shirts, 
khaki trousers, eiderdown bag, etc. 

An Indian lounging around was speedily 
captured for information as to the best ways 
and means for taking a full creel . cut-throat, 
Eastern brook, Steelhead, Loch Levin, Ger- 
man Brown and MacKinaw, all of which in- 
fest the lake. Within an hour we were out 
on a boat, with hundreds of feet of copper 
lines trolling behind us. 

Says No. 2 to No. 1, 
leader is too heavy, for 
much as we row along.” 

“Well,” replied No. 1, “I will exchange with 
you.” 

No sooner did they exchange than No. 1 
made his first catch of a beautiful ten-pound 
cut-throat. 

“The spirit of a dream was on me before,” 
says No. 2, “and | made a mistake. I think I 
will take back my line.”’ 

So we swapped, and the very next instant 
No. 2 landed another beauty on his line—a 
twelve-pound Rainbow. 

“The rocking of the boat made me dizzy,” 
says No. 2 “and I could not think clearly. I 
see now that we had better exchange again.” 

No-sooner was the trade made than No. 
1 had fighting at the end of his line a magni- 
ficient fifteen-pound MacKinaw. 

No. 2’s chin fell and he was ready to sign 
an affadavit to the effect that this fish story 
was the only one that is true. Of course No. 
1 made an unbecoming show of hilarity, but 
a just heaven was looking on and speedy re- 
tribution was at hand. 

On landing at the pier, No. 1 stooped over 
and out of his vest pocket dropped two foun- 
tain pens. As a fairy story will say that the 
good floats and the wicked sinks out of sight 
like lead, so it happened in this case, for one 
of the pens which was a genuine diamond- 
tipped fountain pen, floated on the surface 
of the water and was quickly secured. The 
other sank to the bottom, for it was not a 
real fountain pen, but just a razor made to 
look like one, which No. 1 unscrewed and 
brandished for the delectation of the gaping 
natives of the lake. Of course, being heavy, 
the pseudo pen, as Prof. Hotchkiss would say, 
sank straight down without the least hope of 
salvation, and could be clearly seen resting 
on the bottom. 

“Well,” exclaims No, 1, “I will get up early 
in the morning and go into the water and pick 
up the pen.” 

The gray of the morning crept over the 


“T suppose that my 
my line sinks too 


RIDERS.” 
Aren't they looking fine? 


MRS. NO. 2% ALONE 


Perched on 


snow-clad mountains. All was silent for the 
world was asleep, and gliding through the 
woods of McKinney was seen a ponderous 
figure clad in a white bed-sheet. It paused 
at the end of the boat landing and, shedding 
the bed-sheet, prepared to step down into the 
water. Of course the water was only waist 
deep. No sooner did No. 1 step off the plat- 
form than he shot out of sight. The trouble 
was that the water of the baile is sO wonder- 
fully clear that what seems to be only 20 feet 


ONE OF THE GOLD DUST TWINS — 
Reggy on the trail to Idylwild. 


deep, is really 100 feet, and fish are easily 
seen swimming at that depth. Quicker than 
he disappeared, he shot back out of the water 
for it was icy cold. What seemed to be waist 
deep, was really 10 feet, and with clattering 
teeth, No. 1 stamped on the platform and said 
ruefully: “But that razor cost me $5.00, and I 
must have it by any means. 

This time, mustering courage, he dived head 
first and soon reappeared with the razor pen 
triumphantly clutched in his hand. 

This story I write as a warning to you, dear 
Tom, that retribution will follow unholy hil- 
arity. Well, we met old friends and made 
new ones at the hotel, amoug them being 
the Chief of Police of No. 2's city, known as 
“Chief” (the former relations between the 
Chief and No. 2 are a secret) and a member of 
a San Francisco Banking firm, known as 
“Banker” (whether No. 1 borrowed of him 
or not is also a sealed book), both of whom 
became boon companions in all outings. 

At the end of a week, No. 2 said to No. 1: 
“I have to hurry back home. There is both 
unfinished and new work to attend to, but I 
promise to be back soon and bring back with 
me a batallion of deaf friends if possible.” 

At home No. 2 was continually kept in- 
formed of No. 1’s movements by means of 
postal cards. One of them showed him pos- 
ing in all his glory besides a full string of 
trout, with the legend: “The Camera does not 
lie.” Next, No. 2 heard that No. 1 won 
prizes in a masquerade ball and a whist tour- 
nanient ; organized a dancing class and was in 


a log and not in a 


IN. HER GLORY. 
“dug out,” ‘mind you. 


other ways forging ahead as the social leader 
of Lake Tahoe. 


“No. 1 is waxing great at Lake Tahoe,” 
says No. 2 to his friends, “Let us go and 


wrest the green laurels from his noble and 
pensive brow.” 

So it befell that, though many signified 
their desire to accompany us and their utter 
detest of the hard times, the company that 
ultimately embarked for Lake Tahoe, consisted 
of the following: 

The afore mentioned No. 2. 

Wife of said No. 2, known as No. 2%. 

L. C. Williams, of the firn: of Williams & 
Belser, Contractors, locally known as “Spi- - 
der,” on account of his elongated height, but 
now designated as No. 3. 

Isadore Selig, of Selig Bros., Merchants, 
No, 4. 
William Lipsett, of the Gallaudet Assembly, 
No. 5. 

Prof, Center, No. 6. 

Of our doings at the lake, I will now recount 
the wonderful and memorable climbing of 
Ellis Peak, gooo feet high. 

The day before the journey, horses were 
engaged, and after an early breakfast, at 
which we each received our allotted share of 
lunch to be securely tied to the saddles, we 
mounted. The horses began to fool around in 
the front of the hotel and to shake their heads, 
covort, buck, show off and obstinately head 
back for the stable. Now, quick, out with 
your spurs and dig them deep in the sides 
and belabor the heads with whips. It is cer- 
tainly not the horses’ fault, for they have been 
spoiled by untold generations of city tender- 
feet, squalling spinsters and timid children, 
and the horses are having their habitual half 
hour of fooling with the tourists before 
consenting to go out on the trip. A quick 
discipline convinced them that they were not 
dealing with greenhorns, and in half a minute 
we gracefully wended out of the hotel grounds 
on our way to the.trail about three miles away 
on the-shore. This trail began with an aban- 
doned logging chute, that is, a trough of tree 
trunks laid for miles through the mountains 
on which chute logs are laid and slid down to 
the mill at the bottom. This chute, or more 
strictly the path alongside of it, was so steep 
that the horses had to stop every 100 feet, 
and as we went higher and higher, the whole 
willl lake region was unfolded before our 
delighted sight. On leaving the chute trail, 
we plunged into the primeval wilderness, and 
the chilly air began to warn us that we were 
approaching the snowbelt. 

“You are a fool,” said No, 2 to No. 4, “for 
bringing your coat.” 

No. 4 turned around and said, “Yes, twice 
a fool, for I have just found that my lunch 
got loosened from the saddle.” 
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“STE STRUGGLE—ON GUARD’ — 
Drying up after a snow-slide down Mount Ellis. 
Zeno, Izzy, Ikey and Skeleton Pete in order named. 
Taken by Reggy. 


Patches of snow began to appear, and the 
sensation of riding over them created a boyish 
joy. A meadow where deer browse in night 
time and drink by the side of a stream, was 
crossed, and we struck out for the base of 
the Peak. Next followed a zig-zag climbing 
up the side till about 300 yards from the top, 
when Prof. No. 6 dismounted and announced 
that horses could go no further. The last 
stage consisted of a climb over snow and 
rocks, during which we indulged in the un- 
Californian sport of tumbling in the snow, 
and at last we stood on the top of Ellis Peak. 
In all directions were peaks upon peaks many 
feet higher than our vantage ground. Here 
it must be explained that Lake Tahoe is it- 
self 6,500 feet above sea level, so that the 
mountains themselves, if 10,000 feet high, are 
only 3,500 feet above the lake. This forms 
one disappointment to a person who reaches 
Lake Tahoe for the first time, for he naturally 
pictures to himself in imagination the Yose- 
mite features where a body of water lies like 
an obscure jewel at the bottom of a dark and 
yawning chasm. Lake Tahoe on the contrary 
is an open body of water, with crags on all 
sides of a seemingly respectable height. The 
Lake Tahoe region is really a region of num- 
erous lakes, as could be sighted from the peak 
where we stood. To the southward, moun- 
tains clothed in everlasting snow, tower, with 
Desolation Valley in their midst, and beyond 
them are the Yosemite Valley, the storied 
Death Valley and so on to Los Angeles, the 
home of No. 1. To the northward is the great 
Shasta region, then the Oregon range with 
its famous apple orchards at the bottom and 
yet further in the unseen north, the splendid 
fastness around Seattle, where lives Olof Han- 
son, the only self-advertised candidate for the 
N. A. D. presidency. 

On our return (a toboggan down the snow 
negotiated in a minute what had cost three- 
quarters of an hour’s hard work for an ascent) 
we stopped at the meadow to boil our coffee. 

“It takes long to bring the water to a boil- 
ing point here,” said Prof. No. 6, as he pushed 
wood under the kettle. 

“Why?” asked the uninitiated. 

“Because,” replied he, “of the rarified air.” 

At last, as we approached the hotel, an in- 
struction was telegraphed along the line to 
storm the hotel in a true cowboy fashion, 
with a full display of firearms. “Shooting 
up the town” is the frontier term for this 
pastime, as you know. This came off splen- 
didly under the captaincy of No. 3. The 
horses suddenly bridled up, ploughed their 
hoofs through the ground for ten yards, while 
off our somberos came in the graceful cavalier 
fashion for the benefit of the noisy and de- 
lighted ladies on the verandah, and just then 
we discovered No. 1 hanging in a dangerous 
style from the saddle, with his buttoned khaki 
coat caught around the pommel! He had 
misunderstood the instruction and when the 
horses stopped in front of him, his horse fol- 


MOUNT TALLAC, 
Desolation Valley. Lake Tahoe in 
ground. This is the Switzerland 

of America. 


Near fore- 


lowed suit with the inevitable result that he 
toppled over. We were thankful that his coat 
was of a stout build, for there is no knowing 
what might happen, if 235 pounds of flesh 
make a dent in the soil. Retribution No. 2. 
The prizes were distributed as follows: 


POOR LO! 
The oldest inhabitant and another 
of California’s Native Sons. 


A Centenarian. 


For graceful horsemanship, No. 1. 

For reckless horsemanship, No. 3. 

For tenderfoot horsemanship, No. 4. 

For cowboy horsemanship, No. 5. 

For dignified horsemanship, No. 6. 

For general soreness, No. 2. 

When our deaf friends went back home 
with their skins properly tanned and _ their 
kidneys rightfully shaken up, there were three 
of us left, to wit: No. 1, No. 2, and No. 2%. 
No. 2% detected No. 2 lying awake of nights 
and could not learn the reason. 

At last No. 2 mustered all the gentleness 
of a dove and the wisdom of a serpent and 
said: “My dear, we lords of the creation had 
our fill of a good time while you poor dear 
pined away all day on the purch. You need 
exercise too. You ought to try a very little 
bit of horse-riding.” 

“No,” replied No, 2%, “the doctors ordered 
complete rest.” : 

“Walking to and fro on horseback will do 
you good,” insisted No. 2, “I will get the very 
gentlest of a horse.” 


“ 


A NATIVE SON.” 

Water dog in the act of catching a two-pound trout. 

A remarkable scene actually witnessed. The pho- 
tograph is too smail to show the fish. 


“T will try it,” at last assented No. 2%. 

With the result that one fine morning we set 
out on horseback—for a walk of course. 
After skirting the shore of the lake for an 
hour—at a walk of course—No. 2 suddenly 
looked up and said: “That is the trail up which 
the boys went to Ellis Peak. A very curious 
thing, that chute on which lumbermen place 
logs so that they easily slide on the greased 
groove down to the mill. Would you like 
to ride up and look on?” 

They rode up and looked on. 

“Two hundred feet up,” said No. 2, full of 
guile, “the view is quite pretty.” 

No. 24% demurred but yielded. 

When they reached that height, No. 2% 
said: “It is really a funny sensation. We 
can go a little higher.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied No. 2, “we will go up 
500 feet and then no higher. The view is 
certainly still prettier up there.” 

When they reached the second stopping 
place No. 2% exclaimed: “Is this really and 
truly the way you boys went up?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the lord, “but you 
cannot go further. The doctors forbid it. 
We must go back to the hotel.” 

“No,” decided she, “I will show the boys 
that I can do as much as you. It is really 
fun.” 

“Then the blame on you,” replied No. 2. 


The meadow was reached. Here the trail 
disappeared, and after trying one slope and 
another, they returned to the meadow, to be- 
gin a quest for hoofmarks. By chance they 
met a wood-chopper who pointed out the way, 
after which it was “easy sailing.” The way 
took them to the very top of the Peak on 
horse-back, which is better than the boys could 
do. 


It was now noon. No lunch was on hand, 
and an immediate return was imperative. The 
meadow was reached once more, but here a 
puzzling situation had developed, for, with 
the change in the course of the sun, the sha- 
dows had shifted and the surroundings seem- 
ed to be new; so it became a problem as to 
where the invisible trail led out of the m2- 
dow. No. 2 argued in favor of one direction; 
No. 2% in favor of another, and at last No. 2 
yielded with the remark, “Blame on you.” 

As they plunged into the wilderness, there 
was not the least indication of a trail and the 
conditions became more and more confusing. 
“T think,” said No. 2, “it is best to make our 
way back to the meadow.” 

Dismounting and leading his horse by the 
bridle, he looked carefully for the path they 
had travelled over, and after following the 
hoofmarks and losing them and finding them 
again only to finally lose all traces, he stopped 
and said: “Do not get scared, dear. We may 
as well sternly face the situation. I may as 
well say that we are lost in the mountains. 
IT do not know one direction of the compass 
from another in this forest.” 
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“OH, BRIDGET, GIVE ME ANOTHER.” 
The camp and the camp-cool:, Mrs. Tilden. 


“J will die here,’ moaned No. 2%. 

“Not much, my dear,” replied No. 2, “if 
night overtakes us, we can use the saddle 
blankets and I will make a bonfire. The hotel 
will be arotised, and search parties sent out. 
For the present, I must take command like 
a ship-captain in a storm and I insist on ex- 
plicit obedience.” 

“I guess I will agree to that,” replied No. 
2i% ‘ 

“Well, dear,” continued No. 2, “if I make 
reconnoiters in this or that direction, you keep 
to your spot and never stir. I will ascertain 
where the rays of the sun fall, and we will do 
our best to go in one direction, for there is 
danger of going around ina circle. If we 
reach a stream, we will follow it for it always 
seeks its level and will be sure to reach the 
lake. At any rate, we can give a free bridle 
to the horses, trusting to their instinct.” 

After walking a distance, they came to a 
brook, the course of which they decided to 
follow, and the downward plunge into the 
ravine began. The descent became more and 
more difficult so that No. 2 had at last to dis- 
mount to blaze the way. At places a dense 
growth of undergrowth was encountered, up- 
on which the stream had to be crossed, and the 
detour made to the stream again, and the 
Situation was growing more and more. des- 
perate, when a deer hunter with a rifle on his 
shoulder was encountered. 

No. 2 pointed successively to the north, 
éast, south and west and asked: “Where?” 

The liunter waved his hand to one ridge, 
made a downward stroke and then slid the 
hand sideway which clearly meant “chute.” 

“We are all right now,” said No. 2 to No. 
2%, “we will strike the chute all right.” 

After reaching the top of the ridge, they 
plunged downward only to find not the least 
vestige of the way. On the contrary, another 
stream was reached, and deeper and deeper 
became the mountain fastness, darker and 
darker the forest and less and less the fighting 
chances through the tangle of the wild un- 
dergrowth. 

At places the horses became restive and re- 
fused to stir, till No. 2 first walked ahead, 
and many were the stops for reconnoitering, 
during which No. 2 was careful to note the 
woodmarks so that he could find his way 
back, or he would get parted from his wife. 
At one time, on his return, he found that 
No. 2% had disappeared and a search dis- 
closed the fact that she had ridden on only 
a few yards by herself. At another place she 
was compelled to dismount, as the horse had 
to be led over a rather risky spot. She was 
bathed in tears and getting so weaker and 
weaker that she had to be partly carried along, 
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and the remounting was a difficult operation. 
So.toiled the miserable party un, during which 
No. 2 had to lead on: his horse and return 
for that of No. 2% times without number. 
At last they merged out of ‘the forest and 
stood on the end of a tidge with the lake in 
full sight below them. A’ steep slope about 
75 degrees was before them; there would be 
salvation if they could reach the bottom, -but 
the mountain side was, like-elsewhere, covered 
with a solid barrier in the form of an*almost 
impenetrable thicket of thorny shrubs and 
brambles, of which that» low~ bright leaved 
and redbranched oak, known’ as. chaparral, “is 
the chief featirre.. Yet no “escape could be 
had, either to the left, right ur back; So-the 
only way was to zig*zag down, the branches 
being laboriously pushed aside or stepped 
over, and it was a “wonder how the horses 
managed to step down from one spot down 
to another and at times Mrs. No. 2% had al- 
most to lay back flat on the back of the horse. 
Fortunately the soil-was soft, not of the gran- 
ite formation as is the case with much of the 
mountain region around the lake. 

At last the bottom was reached and for the 
first time No. 2 swung himself wearily into 
the saddle and, turning to No. 2%, said: 
“Look there; we have struck a trail all right.” 
The tired horses began to pick up their spirit 
and mend their pace, and suddenly the party 
came to a road. : 

“Why, my dear,” said No. 2 after a cur- 
sory glance, “this is the road to the iron 
cprings. We are only % mile from the hotel. 
It was the horses’ instinct that took us in the 
right direction.” 

The hotel was reached at about 6 in the 
afternoon, and it was found that a talk as to 
our whereabouts had begun and the stable- 
men had already ridden out to short distances. 

“Let us be photographed,” coaxed No. 2, 
before dismounting. 

“No,” replied No. 21%4, “You were such a 
brute. You fooled me, and I nearly died on 
the awful journey. I will never, never be 
photographed again with you the rest of my 
lite.” 

No. 2 held up his hand in the oath-binding 
sign of “Never again.” 

For which reason no photograph can be 
sent you as a memento of the auspicious event 
when No. 2 and No. 2% got lost in the Sierra 
Mountains for a short space of their lives. 
The next day No. 2 made a discovery, which 
was followed by a thoughtful scratching of 
his head. While he was completely used up, 
No. 214 showed scarcely any effect of the 
desperate journey. In two days she rowed 
a mile and on the third day she walked six 
miles. While rowing out on the lake, we got 


My great, great grandfather was an Irishman. These are his descendants, the 
sculptor, the banker, the chief of police and the vagabond—from right to left. 


far enough out to get a survey of Ellis Peak, 
which gave us a good idea of how we got 
through the mountains that afternoon. The 
way to the peak required a detour of ten miles ; 
we had made a short cut clear down to the 
hotel, principally through carefully noting 
where the horses wanted to go, and their un- 
erring instinct took them in the right direc- 
tion. The deerhunter should have said not 
one ridge but two ridges, for the chute lies 
on the side of the second. 

“How green the spots on the mountains 
are where the pines do not grow!” said No. 
2, pointing from the boat. 

“Ves,” replied No. 24%, “how pretty the 
grass is!” 

“No,” answered No. 2, “that is no grass but 
the bloodthirsty thickets.” 

Yes, if you ever go to Lake Tahoe, do not 
be deceived by the green spots, which are no 
other than the evergreen oak, otherwise 
known as chaparral, taller than yourself and 
a regular death-trap if you ever get in their 
midst. 

The lake is 23 miles long and, as I told you, 
nestles among the mountain tups at an altitude 
of 6500 feet. However, strange to say, it 
never freezes in winter. By ihe reason of the 
sheltered condition of the lake, the winds 
striking the mountain sides, are so contrary 
that I have seen patches of ripples passing 
each other simultanteously in four different 
directions. There is accordingly no sailboat 
on the lake, though there are rowing boats and 
launches even of an elegant description. The 
piers are as stoutly built as those on the San 
Francisco bay, for when a storm comes up, 
shown by the condition of old and abandoned 
the waves play havoc with the wharfs, as is 
piles in many places. I had wished to see 
a storm and was so fortunate as to witness one. 
All the afternoon there were electrical dis- 
turbances with the mutterings of thunder, and 
fishing boats were signalled to run for shelter. 
About dinner time, big drops of rain began 
to fall—slowly and heavily as they do in the 
eastern states, which always reminds me of 
those drops of blood with which the life of 
the “Dying Gladiator” ebbed away, as Byron 
tells us. Then followed a steady shower of 
hail which splashed the lake into fury as if 
one thousand Gatlings were let loose on it, and 
the artillery of the heavens roared and rattled. 
We ran out to the pier as to be in midst of 
the awe-striking scene, and felt the piles 
groan and bend under our feet. The hail 
whipped our faces without cease; the storm 
swept on swiftly, and in half an hour the 
air had cleared, with the surprising result 
that in the clarified atmosphere, the lake seem- 
ed to contract in dimensions. The Nevada 


shores which were 13 miles off, seemed to be 
3. A gorgeous sunset began. The lake went 
through different stages of coloring from deep 
emerald to indigo, with indescribable blend- 
ings between, and the fringe of the departing 
clouds burst into angry streaks of red and 
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yellow. So continued the shifting and mix- 
ing of colors on the great palette of the 
heavens, far beyond the power of my pen’s 
description, till the crimson tops of the moun- 
tains died away with the setting of the sun, 
and sable Night threw her starry wings over 
a scene which by its grandeur brings home 
to us the thought how little we mankind are. 
Ah, we are invisible things crawling on the 
prow of an infinitesimally small ship called 
the ‘Earth, going we do not know where! 
Stifle your war of words and petty ambitions 
and vote for the Tilden plan. 


No. 1 staid eight weeks and No. 2 and No, 
21% four weeks, and it was decided to strike 
our tents and go elsewhere. We got on board 
the steamer once more. At the Rubicon 
Point, it got very close to the granite cliffs and 
here the creepy sensation is more pronounced, 
when you are told that right under you as you 
pass that point, the lake is of an unknown 
depth, for the plummet has been let down 2000 
feet and no bottom found. The Emerald Bay 
is a pretty inlet shut in by naked granite pre- 
derives its name from the color of the water 
which is deep green. In the middle of the 
bay is a tiny rock island bare of vevetation, 
except for a few pine trees, which set No. 1 
and No. 2 to speculating: why not buy the 
island and make it a summer resort for deaf- 
mutes only? An inquiry disclosed the fact 
that the name of the island is the Dead Man’s 
Island, whereby hangs a tale. A sailor owned 
it, dug his own grave and got drowned, his 
body being never recovered. Nothing floats 
on the surface of Lake Tahoe, not even logs 
after they get waterlogged, and when you are 
rowing, it is a common thing to see whole 
trees lying on the bottom, your heart getting 
into your throat when you see branches rising 
and clutching at you like dead men’s claws, 
though they are fifty feet below. If you get 
drowned, you sink down to the bottom and 
stay there. There is not even the traditional 
one, two, three of a drowning man’s bobbing 
up and down. It is only a matter of getting 
helpless and then dropping out of sight for 
good, as happened to a visitor at McKinney 
soon after our departure. On arriving, he 
ate a hearty dinner and then put on his bath 
suit. Diving off the pier, he sank clear to the 
bottom where he staid, a pitable form drawn 
up in the contortions of death. Cause: a 
loaded stomach and cramps. 

A visit was made to Tallac Hotel, the 
famous resort of the well-known “Lucky” 
Baldwin, where gambling was in full blast. 
No. 2 derived less interest in watching the 
faro, roulette, or other games, themselves than 
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in studying human nature, the easy work- 
manship of the well-groomed and_ self-pos- 
sessed masters of the tables being fascinating 
to see. A stage journey beyond Tallac took 
us to Fallen Leaf Lodge, where we staid a 
Week. No. 1 was palefaced during the first 
24 hours, for his baggage got loaded on the 
wrong stage. Retribution No. 3. The Fal- 
len Leaf Lodge is built by the side of the 
Cascade Lake, but unlike McKinney, no tree 
was cut, and no pains were spared to preserve 
the picturesqueness of the place through the 
designing of the buildings and the laying of 
roads through the forest. Camp Agassig is 
located here, and we carried away a pleasant 
impression of the University girl students who 
waited on us at table and of the University 
boys who acted as porters, ete. This region is 
a region of a hundred lakes, all stocked with 
trout, and a hundred trails diverge in all di- 
rections, one taking you to Glen Alpine 
Springs in the midst of as wild and desolate a 
mountain fastness as can be found elsewhere 
on earth. 

On the homeward journey, the steamer 
touched at several resorts on the Nevada side, 
for half of the lake is in California and the 
other half in Nevada. At Truckee, we shook 
hands with a prosperous graduate of the Cali- 
fornia Institution. 

“A short time ago,” recounted he, “I had 
a queer experience. A peddler got arrested 
as an imposter and I was called to find out if 
he was a deaf-mute or no. He was a deaf- 
mute all right, and he was much put out by 
his arrest, for it was the first time in his life 
he had such an experience, and he did not 
want me to let out his name, so that his east- 
ern friends know.” 

‘But why do’you peddle? asked I. “You 
are a strong man and had better go to work.” 

“It is no body’s business if I peddle,” re- 
plied he. : 

“Well,” answered I, “you had better clear 
out of California quicker than h 1!” 

That is also the sentiment of No. 1 and No. 
2. The golden opinion that the people around 
Lake Tahoe may have of deaf-mutes during 
more than two months, is easily marred by 
the presence and doings of a single deaf ped- 
dler. The Californians repeat: “All Eastern 
peddlers, who make it a practice to exploit 
California, had better keep away.” 

Now, dear Tom, I will end this tale of a 
pleasant summer vacation, which is written 
as fast as my pen can travel, but which is 
not as copious as I might wish, for I could 
fill many, many more pages with stories and 
descriptions, whereof No. 1 is the central 
figure with his geniality, his easy recovery 
of spirit after mishaps and his horror of “Gal- 
laudetism” as a witticism. I could go further 
and tell you of an expedition to Meek’s Bay 
and the wonderful discoveries thereof, of a 
setter that dived in the water like lightning 
and seized a three-pound trout, of the tribual 
ceremonies of the Piutes, whose battlefield, on 
which they wrested the supremacy of the 
Lake region from the Digger Indians, lies 
not many miles from the lake, but I am already 
frightened at the amount of postage I have to 
pay on this letter, so, dear Tom, adios till we 
meet again. Have you already baited the 
marsh? If yes, book me for the first day 
of the season. No. I wants to know you. 
Can you take him along too? He is of a 
President Taft build and needs a double bed. 
No. 2% sends love too. She is displeased at 
the designation of No, 2%, but is mollified by 
my explanation that 2% is bigger and better 
than 2. She wants to say that I was as gentle, 
brave and resourceful a sea-captain as ever 
got lost in a mountain forest (between you 
and myself I was mad and scared clean 
through, though I did not show it on the out- 
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side. If you ever get lost, hunt for a horse 
and trust to its instinct). The puppy that you 
gave me, is doing well and is being broken 
to bush-running. 

Yours as ever, 


PUITE SQUAW WEAVING A BASKET. 


National Association gf the Deaf 


The Local Committee of the World’s Congress 
of the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col, 1910, invites 
bids from deaf photographers for the photographic 
concessions of the Congress. 

Specify size of the photographs; style and quality 
of mounting; prices of mounted and unmounted 
photographs; bonus or commission for the conces- 
sion, and guarantee that the work will be done as 
specified. 

Samples are requested and will be returned if 
accompanied with sufficient postage. 

Bids will be passed upon at the January meeting 
of the Committee, and should be in the hands of 
the Chairman not later than December 31, 1909. 

Cororapo Sprrnes, Cor. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

I herewith appoint the following members of the 
National Association of the Deaf to be a Committee 
on Resolutions to report at the Colorado Springs, 
1910, Convention. 

Otor Hanson, Chairman, 

62 Downs Block, Seattle, Washington ; 

Oscar H. REGENSBURG, 

Venice, California ; 
THomas Francis Fox, 

Station M, New York city; 
WiuiamM C, Rirrer, 

Newport News, Virginia; 

Frank Ross Gray, 

2026 Perrysville Avenue, Allegheny, Penna. 

This announcement is made thus early in order 
to afford the Committee ample time to draft a series 
of resolutions that may be required as the “plat- 
form” of the Association. 


COMMITTEE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To be chairman of the committee and national tre- 
surer of the Moving Picture Fund: 
Oscar H. RecenspurcG, Venice, California, 
To be members of the Committee on the Endow- 
ment Fund: 
Frank Ross Gray, 2026 Perrysville Ave., Alleg- 
heny, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. G. E. M. Netson, 327 Virginia Street, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 
Resigned from the Local Committee ; 
Cc. P. Jones, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Removed from the Local Committee : 
Aurrep Kent, Denver, Colorado. 
Appointed to the Local Committee: 
Mrs. Bessm® Vepitz, Colorado Springs. 
Miss M. E. Revenue. 
Mrs. Katurrtne O. Mount, Denver. 
SrepHen McGinniry. 
Grorce Wm. VEnIrz. 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
Cororapo Sprincs, Coro., Nov. 15, 1900. 


By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


I heartily endorse “The Tilden Plan.” It is 
an appeal to reason. It embodies the essential 


and vital elements of a permanent representa- 
tive national organisataion at once simple, prac- 
tical and cfficient.—J. H. Cioup. 


ERCY HOSPITAL, located at Mis- 
M souri and Highland avenues, Kansas 

City, a non-sectarian institution  incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri, organized in 1897, is “devoted to the 
care of sick, crippled, deformed and ruptured 
children.” The object of the Association hav- 
ing charge of the Hospital is “to aid by all 
lawful means in preventing neglect of and 
cruelty to crippled, deformed, ruptured and 
otherwise afflicted children, and to assist such 
children by surgical and medical means, or by 
nursing; also to promote the intellectual and 
temporal welfare of children under its care.” 
Mercy Hospital is one of the largest of its 
kind in the United States. It is solely a 
child’s institution and is finely equipped for 
its own work, It maintains a nurse training 
school and its graduates are in great demand 
at $25.00 per week in ordinary cases. The 
following extract from a letter just received 
from Dr. Katherine B. Richardson, one of the 
attending surgeons on the Hospital staff, is 
self-explanatory : 

“I have for years arranged for the, admission of 
its pupil nurses, and ever since I saw you address 
a congregation of mutes, and watched the bright 
intellectual faces, I have had an idea that here is 
an unusual opening for the silent sisters. I know 
that they could be trained to be most acceptable 
institution nurses. I] am not prepared to say that 
they could take their places in family work, though 
I truly believe they could, but I do know that in 
institutions which are ever clamoring for efficient 
help the right kind of mute or deaf girls would 
find most congenial work at good pay. So con- 
vinced am I of this that our Board——and what is 
more to the point,—our Superintendent—are quite 
willing to make the trial. I know that to the 
minds of those who have not considered the matter 
a hundred objections immediately present themselves. 
and [ am equally sure that we have thoroughly 
considered these objections and feel that we can 
meet them. We would like to take twelve deaf 
mute girls, who educationally and otherwise come 
up to our requirements, and we feel sure we can 
give them such instruction and training as will 
thoroughly and acceptably fit them for institutior 
work, and I feel certain that to those so trained 
the positions would not be difficult to obtain.” 


Dr. Richardson is in earnest and her plan 
is well worth trying. Having taken the initia- 
tive in the matter the management of Mercy 
Hospital would certainly do everything possi- 
ble to promote the success of the plan. A 
previous communication on the subject from 
Mr. Russell S. Painter, a resident of Kansas 
City and a former student at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, gives the information that student nurses 
would be paid four dollars a week with board 
and at the end of two years receive a diploma. 
"r. Richardson evidently became interested 
in the deaf through her acquaintance with Mr. 
and Mrs. Painter, the later being a graduate 
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of the Northampton School. Through the 
Rev. }. M. Koehler I learn that the clergy of 
Grace Episcopal Church, where the services of 
the deaf are held, endorse Mercy Hospitai. 
It is also endorsed by the clergy of some other 
churches, by the judges of the circuit, criminal 
and juvenile courts, by the president of Board 
of Associated Charities, president of the 
Human Society, the City Physician and some 
prominent citizens of Kansas City. 

Let this opening be fully improved. Noth- 
ing but good can result fiom giving it a 
fair trial. As it is not likely that a sufficient 
number of qualified deaf ladies to form the 
proposed class can be recruited from any one 
city the offer of Mercy Hospital should be 
made widely known. Dr. Katherine B. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, 
Sculptor, San Francisco. 
Author of “The Tilden Plan” of Federation of the 
Deaf. 


Richardson, the Secretary, whose address is 
21 Clinton Place, Kansas City, Mo., will gladlv 
give any additional information desired. 

* * % 

It is now pretty well understood that the deat 
will not give adequate support to a paper published 
for them as a class. It may be said that the School 
papers cover the ground so well that there is no 
room for an independent journal, but another rea- 
son, and perhaps a stronger one, is that the deaf 
have no class wrongs to be righted and no rights 
that are not freely accorded them. The “long-felt 
want” in the shape of an independent paper for the 
deaf is purely imaginary.—Virginia Guide. 


We believe that the editor of the Virginia 
Guide is wrong in his diagnosis of the latest 
failure in independent journalism. Our own 
impression is that it was an ordinary business 
failure in which increased competition and a2 
mistaken editorial policy were important fac- 
tors. That the paper in question failed to re- 
tain an adequate support from the deaf is not 
to be put down to their discredit. That it 
failed because of the deflection of its erst- 
while editor, as has been intimated in one or 
two papers, is wholly erroneous. I believe 
the support would have been adequate had the 
subscribers been better satisfied with the con- 
duct of the paper. That the school papers 
well cover the ground, we think, is disproven 
by the successive, and for a time successful, 
attempts at independent journalism. The 
“want” is actual and “long felt.” This fact 
may not be appreciated by an editor of a school 
paper; however well it may cover his school 
premises. Of the independent journals that 
have had their day and ceased to be only one— 
The National Exponent,—seems to have start- 
ed out with a fair share of the essential ele- 


ments of a successful business venture. 
From the beginning it was ably edited, neatly 
printed and well managed. Within a reason- 
able time it had acquired a paid subscription 
list of respectable proportions with more in 
sight. This, with the attractive advertising 
features and the absence of threatened libel 
suits, gave the stockholders pleasant dreams 
of early future dividends. But the paper was 
run as a side line to another and more produc- 
tive printing business, and when the manage- 
ment desired to be relieved of its care it was 
transferred rather too hastily and quietiy for 
its own good, to a party more willing but less 
able to keep it agoing. Confidence in the 
stability of the enterprise was shaken and a 
decline in its support set in, which continued 
to the end. It is a fact nevertheless that a 
clean, enterprising, newsy paper edited by a 
man of recognized character, ability and fair- 
ness will not only fill a “long felt want,” but 
will also in due time receive a support from 
the. deaf adequate with its merits. 
x OF 

The proposition to have a neat little badge or pin 
to indicate the deaf and those interested in them 
is not a bad one. With everybody of the ilk wear- 
ing one of these the “children of silence” would sel- 
dom be friendless and alone—Editorial in November 
Sitent Worker. 


Such badge might be of some use to the 
“children of silence,” but its probable abuse by 
the “silent children”—rank imposters—would 
be likely to more than offset its advantages. 
THe Sirent Worker of last April contained 
an illustrated item of a badge used by members 
of a club of deaf bicyclists in England, and 
worn by them at the rear end of their bicycle 
saddles, as a sign to motorists approaching 
from behind that the wheelmen were deaf and 
must be passed with caution. It is reported 
that the badge has worked well—so well, in 
fact, that hearing wheelmen generally have 
adopted it to avoid being sent to the hospital 
or cemetery by record making automobilists. 
This aping of the deaf by the hearing reminds 
me of a photograph I once saw of a student 
from the jungle, one educated in the higher 
branches and well able to distinguish the milk 
in the cocoanut, which had the following in- 
scription beneath, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by hjmself: 


If I am Darwin's. grandpa— 
Why, then, don’t you see— 
What is good for Pa and Ma— 
Is doubly good for me. 

* ook ok 


There is a certain disadvantage when among 
strangers in being able to speak but not to 
hear well. In the minds of many the words 
“deaf” and “dumb” are one and inseparable. 
To be able to talk and not able to hear causes 
more wonder among those unfamiliar with the 
deaf than to be both deaf and dumb and able 
to write. Address a stranger orally and he 
will talk back. If you fail to catch or guess 
his meaning and tell him you cannot hear and 
ask him to please write what he has to say— 
at the same time offering him a pad and pencil 
—he may catch on. But often as not he will 
eye the pad and pencil with a puzzled expres- 
sion and speak louder. If you repeat your 
request he will speak so loud that all the dogs 
withtin a radius of a block will begin to bark 
and people within ear-shot take notice. At 
this stage of the proceedings one’s thirst for 
information has about given way to a thirst 
for gore. a thirst prudently restrained owing 
to the timely appearance of a platoon of police 
hurried to the scene in response to a riot call. 
The best way to avoid such an embarrassing 
situation is to open the conversation in writ- 
ing and after the pad has made a couple of 
round trips it will be reasonably safe to resort 
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to speech and the desired information will 
keep on coming in writing if it comes at all, 
* ok OK 

Lack of accord—the element that has brought dis- 
aster to more associations than one of the deaf— 
Extract from an editorial in the November SILENT 
Worker. 

Lack of accord has indeed wrecked more 
than one association of the deaf—and of the 
hearing, too. It led to the separation of the 
colonies from their mother country, drove the 
Mormons to Utah—brought on the civil war— 
split the Salvation Army, divided the Arctic 
clubs and led to the establishment of that 
speech association with a long name. The 
common school history of any country is an 
almost unbroken narrative of a “lack of ac- 
cord.” 

“ “It was the English,’ Kasper said, 
“Who put the French to rout; 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 
‘But everybody said,’ quoth he, 
‘That ‘twas a famous victory !* 
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As long as the deaf are human—just like 
other folks—so long will they be likely to fight 
for peace. A “lack of accord” is sometimes 
the sign of vigorous mental, moral and physi- 
cal health. 

* OK * 

The many friends of Mr. John A. Boland 
sincerely regret to hear of his death. On ac- 
count of ill health his able and interesting 
contributions to the columns of the Tablet 
were discontinued over a year ago. At the 
last reunion of the Gallaudet Alumni, at 
Washington, Mr. Boland easily held on to 
his laurels as the prince of entertainers in 
the social circle—witty, good-natured, whole- 
souled and singularly free from all angularity. 
To Mrs. Boland we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

2% 

The Mount Airy World is credited with 
the discovery of a Greek by the name of Pap- 
patheodorokoummountourgeotopoulos. T he 
editor has discreetly avoided a tug-of-war and 
referred the matter for arbitration to the oral 
department of the Mount Airy School. 

kOe x 

According to a daily paper, the Chicago 
Jury Commissioner has classified boilermakers 
among the undesirables for jury service, on 
account of their defective hearing. This sug- 
gests ohne more “new occupation” for the 
deaf,—that of boilermaking. Star players on 
the football teams should make a note of this. 

ae ae 


The various local organizations of the deaf 


will have a union celebration of Gallaudet 
Day on a scale probably never before attempt- 
ed in the West. The literary features will be 
given at St. Thomas’ Mission, 1210 Locust 
street, on the evening of December  toth, 
while the social and refreshment features will 
fill up the evening of December 22 at the same 
place. The committee in charge is made up 
of representatives. from the Gallaudet Union, 
St. Francis De Sales Society, Local Division 
of the N. F. S. D., Ladies’ Home Fund So- 
ciety and the Local Branch of the Missouri 
State Association. 
+ = 
The numerous St. Louis friends and admir- 
ers of Prof. R. P. MacGregor, of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf at Columbus, will be 
pleased to hear that he has been engaged to 
give a reading at St. Thomas’ Mission, 1210 
Locust street, on the evening of next January 
7th. Professor MacGregor was lay reader at 
the Mission when he had charge of Gallaudet 
School here twenty years ago, and’ he took 
a prominent part in the Conventions of the 
deaf which met in St. Louis during the 
World’s Fair, so his return to the city will 
be more like a home coming than a visit. 
* * x 
The Rev. J. M. Koehler was a recent visitor 
in the city and attended the Public Opinion 
meeting, at which he made an address. He 
reports the enthusiasm in the Home project 
on the increase in West Missouri. His own 
work in the trans-Mississippi-Missouri field 
is also expanding and developing rapidly. 
ko OF 
Principal Harris Taylor became an oralist 
before he joined the benedicts. Now we un- 
derstand how he was ever able to speak for 
himself. 


Where They Excel 


When men are natural leaders born and some are 
poets made, 

Some win fame thro’ politics and some get “coin” 
in trade; 

But of the entire earthly crowd, these form but a 
small “slice,” 

For the average man prefers to stand ‘round and 
give advice! 

OccasIONAL. 


Shows Many Improvements 


Tue Sient Worker came yesterday. It shows 
many improvements and seems to be taking on, at 
last, the appearance of a magazine. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and the printers are doing much 
better. Howarp L. Terry. 

CarTHAGE, Mo. 
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Ladies’ Auxiliary 


Epiror Sent Worker :—I have read the article 
by Pansy, also the one by Miss Willie Kilgore on 
“Ldies’ Auxiliary.” ; 

I brought up the subject of a ladies’ auxiliary to” 
auxiliary connected to the N. A. D. when that or: 
ganization admits women on equal terms with men. 

The term “Ladies’ Auxiliary” applies only to or- 
ganizations of women connected to organizations 
of men that will not admit women to membership. 

I brought up the subject of a ladies’ auxiliary to 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a few 
months ago. Pansy does not agree with me. 
Therefore I'll just ask a few questions, give a little 
tale and let the deaf ladies of America take their 
choice. 

How often does the N. A. D. meet? Has it got 
branches or lodges in the large cities or towns? 
What are the dues which a member must pay? Is 
a man’s membership in the N. A. D. binding upon 
him? If a member leaves the organization, does he 
suffer any loss? Can the N. A. D. enforce its laws 
upon its membership or discipline fine, or suspend 
a member for immoral or other conduct, unbecom- 
ing a gentleman? 

These few questions are all I care to ask. Now 
I'll tell a little tale from real life. The woman who 
figures in this little drama has since died, A beau- 
tiful girl in her youth living on a farm in Canada. 
There she met.a man from the states. He paid at- 
tentions to her which she believed were sincere. He 
proposed and she accepted him against the advice 
and consent af her parents. Three children were 
born to them. All this time she was contented and 
happy, believing herself a lawful wife and mother. 
Misfortune came. One day necessity compelled her 
to leave the children alone at home while she went 
to the store. In her absence the children played 
with matches, their clothes caught fire and two of 
them were burned to death. Her supposed husband 
left her. 

Imagine the poor woman’s mental suffering when 
she discovered that what she supposed had been a 
wedding ceremony, was but a mockery, her husband 
a bastard, her children born out of wedlock and 
without standing in the world, to be shunned by 
society. The man who committed-this fiendish deed 
is still living somewhere in New England and has 
never been punished. 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf de- 
mands the payment of $5.00 at the time a man joims, 
and he must pay monthly dues indicated in a table 
of rates according fo the amount of insurance he 
takes. The society has the power- to fine, disciplme 
or expell a member. 

lf the ladies of America wish to come under the 
protecting wing of the N. F. S. D. they should say 
just what they want, how much in dues they would 
be willing to pay, what benefits they desire, etc. The 
N. F. §. D. can make laws for their protection and 
benefit. Woe to the member of the N. F. S. D. who 
attempts to injure a sister's honor when the ladies 
of America hitch up to that organization. He will 
forfeit every cent he has paid to the society, and his 
certificate will become null and void. The ladies will 
be able to carry on the philanthropic and charital!> 
work which Pansy speaks of. It they consider this 
protection and other assistance which the N. F. S. D. 
can give and which the N. A. D. cannot, they should 
apply. I am sure the N. F. S. D, will welcome them 
if they came to us and state what they want. Do 
they want something like the Order of the Eastern 
Star? If they do their dues will be about $1.50 per 
year. If they want some benefits, say the cost of 
medicines when they are sick, the cost of medical 
attendance for a certain number of weeks, or a cer- 
tain amount of money per week for a certain number 
of weeks it will-cost more. The amount of dues re- 
quired will have to be determined by the cost of 
maintenance. 

Fraternally, 
Pui Morr. 
Third Grand Vice-President, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
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The Presidency of the N. A. D. in 1910. 
The Federation 


This summer my good friend Arthnr L. Roberts, 
in the Silent Success referred to me as good presi- 
dential timber to succeed the present head of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Other well-meaning and influential friends took 
up the suggestion and have asked for the word to 
pass my candidancy along. It looked to me like a 
good joke, but other letters received since make it 
imperative to declare my position in the matter. As 
early as April last, when the Puget Sonud associa- 
tion had under consideration an endorsement of 
Mr. Hanson’s candidacy this gentleman referred to 
me as a possible rivil for honor. I declared then, 
as I do now; that I am in no sense candidate for 
the office and there I voluntarily pledged my support 
to Mr. Hanson for president, first, last and all the 
time. Whatever there may be held against me, I 
never have gone back on a word once given, cost 
me what it may. Such kind friends as Mr. Roberts 
and others who weigh only the good in a man, are 
rare jewels to possess, and while I can only thank 
them, I shall ask them to support the better man for 
the office and ‘there I voluntarily pledge my support 
needed for the successful chief executive. Diplom- 
atic, gifted, cautious and without any known enemies, 
he is well able to carry out the policies of the present 
administration. 

The federation will be the paramount issue of the 
next convention, and there is need of a man who 
can unite and cement all factions, and, I believe, 
such a man will be found in Mr. Hanson. There 
are some details in the federation plan in which he 
differs from others, including myself, but they are 
not essential and I am sure both sides will be 
amenable to reason and will make any reasonable 
concessions, without having to resort to the vulgar 
tactics as some have harassed almost every adminis- 
tration with during the past sixteen years. Let 
everyone take counsel from the following speech of 
President Taft: 

“We ought to avoid this acrimonious discussion 
that consigns everybody who is opposed to our view 
to perdition, and to having the most corrupt motives, 
and ascribes to those who stand with us only the 
purest motives. ‘Life is too valuable to waste in 
anger and hatred and the charging and denunciation 
of our fellowmen when they don’t deserve it. 

“he truth is, my friends, this matter of hatred 
and resentment which accompanies the attribution of 
a bad- motive to those who differ from you is a 
waste of nervous strength, of time, of worry, with- 
out accomplishing one single good thing. 

“ft don’t know how it has been with you, but it 
has happened time and time again with me that some 
man has done something that I did not like, that 
I thought had a personal bearing, and that J have 
said in my heart: “Times will change, and I will get 
even with that gentleman.’ I don’t profess to be 
free from those feelings at all. 

“But it has frequently happened, I may say, gener- 
ally, that the time did come when I could get even 
with that man, and when that time came it seemed 
to me that I would demean myself ‘and that it would 
show me no man at all if I took advantage. 

“And so, my friends, what I am urging is less 
acrimony in public discussion—more charity with 
respect to each other as to what moves each man 
to do what he does, and not to charge dishonesty 
and corruption until you have a real reason for 
doing so. I am the last man to pardon or to 
mitigate wrongs against the public or against in- 
dividuals.” 

I never voted for President Veditz in the past. I 
am sorry I did not know him better then. He can, 
if he says the word, be his own successor. No clique 
would be powerful enough to stem the tide of ap- 
proval in his favor. But he has repeately declared 
that he positively will not accept a third term. In 
his devotion to the interests of the Association, he 
permitted his private business tu suffer, and now 
it becomes necessary to devote his entire energies 
to building it up again. President Veditz during 
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all the years of his administration has made the 
National Association the most aggressive, as well 
as progressive, in existence. His record of achieve- 
ments stands out by itself and Mr. Hanson, if elect- 
ed, as I believe he will be, will have to work harder 
even with the united support of the federation, an 
advantage his predecessor did not have, to eclipse 
this record. The civil service victory has been 
published in every metropolitan and many country 
papers, an advertisement that ordinarily would have 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, and has been 
the means of calling attention to the progress the 
deaf have made as a class. It remains for the 
deaf press to advertise the fact extensively and 
induce our progressive young mien and women to 
take advantage of the open doors. While perhaps 


not highly remunerative, they are more or less life 
positions, and as such are the best family insurance 
against hard times and depressions. They are a step 
upward, above manual labor, and if this upward lift 
is continued, it is not only possible, but probable 


OSCAR H. REGENSBURG, 
Who favors the nomination of Olof Hanson, of Seattle, 
for the Presidency of the N. A. D. 


higher bars will be let down. Our school superinten- 
dents could render efficient aid in preparing the 
older students for these positions. In case of failure 
to pass the civil service examination, they still have 
their trade training to fall back upon to earn their 
bread and buter. 

The most absorbing topic under discussion for 
the past two years has been the federation problem. 
Much has been said in favor and much against’ it, 
and the most tecent controversialists, instead of 
goinng forward, advocate a backward step by pro- 
posing to open membership to anybody and every- 
body—I mean to individuals only. What difference 
this offers from the present cumbersome organiza- 
tion, except in name, I have yet to learn. Others, 
like Mr. Hanson, advocate a half-way measure, open- 
ing the federation to individuals, state and local or- 
ganizations alike—‘“for revenue purpose only” —so 
they declare. To them it is the only plan that can 
keep the mare going. State and local organization 
could not alone support the federation, so individuals 
are permitted to chip in. They also say they have 
not the time nor the money to waste on state con- 
ventions less than a hundred miles away, but believe 
that, for the sake of a few days’ enjoyment, they 
would be able to make a trip of a. thousand miles 
or two to attend the national conclave. Their plan, 
in my opinion, would lessen, almost destroy, the in- 
fluence of the state association, and its object re- 


duced to the level of an alumni association. In- 
stead of simplifying the situation, it adds to its com- 
plexity. I see nothing alluring in this plan for 
either individuals or for associations. Being a mem- 
ber of the committee that is formulating a plan, it 
might be considered undiplomatic of me to publicly 
discuss the issue in advance of the publication of 
the report. But what I am about to say has neither 
this or that to do with the report. The fundamental 
principle is to seek out a plan of government for 
the people, by the people and of the people. And, 
to my mind, nothing strikes me more forcibly than 
a federation of state associations. There are for- 
midable obstacles that could be surmounted in time, 
and chief among them is the financial rock. So few 
state associations would come in during the first few 
years on the federation that perhaps there wouldn’t 
be money enough in the treasury to buy a postage 
stamp. To overcome this the new constitution and 
new order of things need not go into effect until the 
required number of state associations haye agreed 
to enter into the compact. This may mean years and 
a campaign of education, but during all these years 
the old order of things and the present organization, 
could go right on as if nothing had happened. This 
would mean that the present individual assessment 
plan would have to be continued for the time being. 

In some states there has been a hue and cry rasied 
against state party bossess who run these state as- 
sociations under a “rule or ruin” policy. Under the 
circumstances the better element decline to join these 
associations. This is a matter with which the Na- 
tional Federation could not concern itself, except to 
provide for an honest ballot and a fair count and the 
right of appeal to the Federation. If the better ele- 
ment exhibited less apathy and greater interest and 
join in large numbers, the abuses in their state as- 
sociations could hardly exist. 

The ideal federation should be composed wholly 
of state associations that shall be assessed so much 
per capita on their actual membership, and regardless 
of what their own income revenues may be. The 
number of delegates should be apportioned accord- 
ing to their numerical strength. By that I mean 
one delegate for each certain number of members. 
All other details are minor issues and should be 
easily settled at a conference of the body politic. 
The state association, like the mother body, shall 
be an affiliation of all local or other bodies with- 
in the state. For example, the Gallaudet Assembly, 
of San Francisco, Club Amapola, of Los Angeles, 
and the State Alumni Association would become 
part and parcel of the California association. The 
Illinois association would have the powerful Pas- 
a-Pas Club and a half dozen other Chicago clubs, 
including the Epworth League, the Catholic Society, 
the College and State Institution Chapters of Chi-- 
cago, dozen of similiar associations scattered over 
the state, and the State Alumni Association. 

The whole delegate business it not correctly un- 
derstood. Everybody imagines the people are to 
foot the traveling bills. As a matter of fact the 
delegates will continue, as individuals do now, to 
pay their own expenses. Local associations which 
are affiliated with state associations, could if the 
plan is deemed feasible, elect and accredit them to 
the state association. The state association could 
be directly represented by two or more delegates-at- 
large. This plan is largely in favor with many ex- 
isting federations among the hearing. To make it 
a little clearer, the Gallaudet Assembly and Club 
Amapola would elect their own delegates, while the 
California association would be represented by two 
delegates-at-large. This in brief is “the Regens- 
burg plan” in distinction from others, but, as I 
have said before, all this is of minor importance 
and easily settled at a conference without scream- 


‘ing from the hotsetop. 


It has been a long time since I have engaged 
in a public controversy, but I hope I have made 
myself clear and that I will be excused for any 
shortcomings. I beg the reader’s kind indulgence. 

Oscar H. RecENSBURG. 

Venice-py-THe-SEA, CaL., Oct. 21, 1909. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


friend of mine who is a new comer to 

‘Silent Journalism” wrote for the edi- 
fication of the public how highly he rated 
two. writers, whom he mentioned by mame; 
principally because the two of them were free 
from the “grouch”’ habit. 

Sometimes this is a commendable trait, and 
then again it isn’t. Going away back-to Revo- 
lutionary days, we find the persons concerned 
in the famous Tea party, the Minute Men: of 
Lexington, etc., and ‘so on down the line 
were tainted with the “ grouch” tendency. 

People with the leaning that tends to the 
right sort of a grouch, devotees of ‘the new 
' Billiken; the “God of things as they ought 
to be” really do some good things in the world, 
and are far frém a class to be despised. 

But what have we here: 


chee or three weeks‘ago, a good clerical 


We have seen enough of the Connecticut: deaf sto 
know that the majority of them are hungry for the 
best things. 

That. only a small. minority have as their ideal 
of good time, plenty of. hooze and cheap cigars, 
and a hig feed—-whose god is their belly.. And 
it is our business: with the Lord’ s help to convert that 
minority. ; 


My friends,-as Mr, Hearst is wont to say, 
the foregoing was penned by the hand that 
eulogized the writers hereinbefore mentioned 
as being without the grouch inocculation. 

And how do you suppose the writer caught 
it? 

Well, here it is. A learned and dignified 
Professor from New York, who is a master 
sign orator, went up into my clerical friend’s 
domain, and gave classical recitations, far and 
away beyond many of the deaf, and there 
were some who did not attend, just as Faver- 
sham in Hered will attract a crowded house 
in Hartford while opposition theatres, playing 
“QO’Dowd’s Inflation,” “The Merry Broad- 
way Widows, “Young Buffalo,” “the King 
of the Opium Ring,” etc., and will all cater 
to all-tastes. What is one man’s pate de foie 
gras, is another’s “hot dog” or “Beef and.” 


Cutting out the “booze” feature (though 
there is Holy Writ authority for “Cakes and 
ae ct have a great deal of sympathy for 
those who frankly acknowledge when a thing 
is beyond them, and make no pretense of at- 
tending an affair just to be in style, rather 
enjoying things that are within their reach. 
Even a good cigar, or a little something to 
fill an appreciative stomach, is no very loud 
or resonant call for Missionary Labor. 


When I wrote my comments on the moving- 
picture craze of the day, I had not yet wit- 
nessed the very up-to-datest thing in that line. 
I have seen it since, and commend it to all 
the deaf who have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the play called “The Midnight Sons,” 
now running at the Broadway Theatre, New 
York. Though one does not hear it, there 
is so much of the beautiful in its staging; so 
much comedy element that needs no ear to 
appreciate it. If any deaf person can see 
some of the comedy by-play without roaring, 
then he or she needs looking over. But it is 
with the end of the first act that this has to 


along the New York Central Line, 


‘The work is of an ‘dsolated nature. 
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do. A bridal party leave the Grand Central 
Station on a very real. Pullman car, the obser- 
vation end of which is shown in reality. The 
Honeymooners sing and wave good bye to 
the audience, though they are on a car that 
only moves, but yet gets no where. Soon 
darkness comes, the red tail lights show, and 
moonlight gives place, then suddenly the mo- 


tion of the car is shown in a vignette as it~ 


were, for surrounding it, is shown “the scenery 
this of 
course with the aid of a moving picture effect, 
the two combined; living people on an appar- 
ently moving car, with the scenery make a 
treat to the eye that really must be seen to be 
appreciated. * 


What's in a name? ie 
Well, just for imstance, a single issue of 


the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal in its news column 
“mentioned two Mr. Gall’s, one of Ohio and 


one of New York. The St. Louis correspon- 
dent told of a sermon by Rev. Mr. Schubkegel, 
a New York society’s announcement was sign- 
ed by .Mr. Kickers.. Mr. Tschiffely recently 
took the civil service examinations in Wash- 
ington, and among the medal winners of the 
New York Institution’s pupils who won prizes 
were ‘among others, those bearing the names of 
Herschleifler; Makowski, Quartucci, Trinks, 
and Zwetsehken. 


I wonder why there are not more of our 


“bright deaf boys in railroaod work. When 


they can make good, they are sure to be well 
treated, often promoted with increase of pay. 
That is 
a clerk need not.be interferred with in his 
duties and no strangers intrude. Some years 
ago William Lewis Davis, of Easton, Penna., 
left the Philadelphia School, and after a brief 
career in a Tigh School for the hearing, he 
entered the service of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, at Easton, Pa., as clerk, and soon became 
manifest clerk, and did his work so well he 
was moved to the desk of Chief Manifest 
clerk, and Tariff Clerk, and practically took 
charge of all out-bound business, and recently 
when the Lehigh Valley opened a Revision 
Bureau at their Philadelphia general offices, 
the travelling freight agents combed their 
“good record” list of men along the line best 
adapted to do the work of a Supreme Court 
in the arbitration of claims, rates equities, etc., 
one of the few so selected was William Lewis 
Davis, though his superiors at Easton disap- 
proved of taking him away, offering him in- 
ducements not to accept, without avail. 


A job printer out in, well, never mind 
where, but he got an order the other day, that 
—well here’s a transcript: 


Dear Str :—Please will you let me I want you will 
send me 50 cards with name and alphabet cards 
sign my name 


My friends of my Foundry works want learn 
alphabet hands and I will give them and I work 
them in Foundry. It are best job for me. Best re- 
gard to your good friendly. 


© 
Mr. Kenner, of the Hebrew Congregation, 
New York city, calls my attention to an error 
I made in the date of their Charity Ball, which 
is not February fifth, but January 8, 1909. 


Colorado is a big state, and it has more than 
ene sizable town within its borders, therefore it must 
make our friends in Colorado Springs a little weary 
to have reference made every now and then in 
the outside press to the convention of the deaf that 
is to meet in Denver next year. The latest to make 
a slip in this matter is none other than that redoubt- 


Of bluest blood. 
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able critic and writer, Alex. L. Pach, Alex. so 
rarely makes an error’ himself that it is something 
of a satisfaction .to -cateh hint’ napping.” Ah there! 
Alex., criticise yourself. im the next issue of the 
SILENT WorKker.— Minn. Companion. 


Thanks’ Doctor for the bouquet and the cor- 
rection. Since there are others, I freely re- 
tract the Denver statement. En passant, I 
always regarded Colorado Springs as a sub- 
urb of Denver, though, as a matter of fact, 
they are 74 miles apart by the Santa Fe route. 


Billy is ‘dead ! »> Billy was the 
handsoimest ' rough-coated . Shep- 
herd Collie youever saw, and 
from. a’ breed of prize-winners 
Billy reaéhed me on the 
first day of July last, just two months old to 


BILLY 


a day. ‘He was from the famous Fairbanks 
Kennels at Point Pleasant,:N. J. My only 
, excuse for mentioning “Billy” -here is, that 


from the time he, was three months old’ he 
was able to differentiate. In other words he 
knew I could not hear as well.as he knew that 
all the rest of the household. could. How, a 
mere pup could appreciate and understand 
that when -he wanted my attention he should 
use personal contact to attract it, is beyond 
me, but that is truth. 

“Billy's” best- trait was his knowledge of 
home. Though. there is no fence around the 
grounds he knew the bounds of the lot as well 
as the adults. Members of the family going 
away were invariably escorted by “Billy” to 
the very end of the lot and there he would halt 
for permission to go along. li we were go- 
ing to the town he danced eagerly when told 
he could go. If we Were going a distance, 
“Go back, Billy,” was the command and he 
trotted back with an unmistakable air of dis- 
sapointment. 

Billy’s glorious set of teeth he used to ex- 


press pleasure and displeasure with.  Irritate 
him in any way and he. showed it. To one 
person he did not. The “Junior” of the 
household is going on three. To him, and 


to him alone, was reserved the rare pleasure 
of being able to commit all sorts of outrages 
on “Billy” s” person, from jabbing him in the 
face with lead-pencils to correction with a 
rake or any other article. These acts of Jese 
majeste Billy bore in silence and his expres- 
sion might mean: “Oh, you are just a little 
kid and don’t know any better!” 

Billy would be alive to-day but for his 
tendency to act the role of “Conservator of 
the Peace” to speed-maniacs in automobiles. 
All vehicles, and the like, that passed his do- _ 
main were escorted from one end of the 
grounds to the other. <A bicyclist got scant 
attention. A horse and rider but little more. 
But the chug, chug of an-auto he heard a 
long distance away. He would be off like a 
shot and barking angrily would show the of- 
fender past the grounds, feeling his duty done 
nobly. 

Some days there were hundreds in either 
direction, but he was tireless in his chases. 
Last Monday he detected an unusually violent 
case of disregard of decency in speed-mad- 
ness and got too close—a moment later the 
big handsome fellow lay dead in the road- 
way with a mark on his beautiful body to 
show how he met his untimely end. 

The day following, the boys whom he loved 
and whom he looked for eagerly at the close 
of school sessions, for the afternoon’s romp, 
buried him in a coffin they constructed, well 
padded to make his last bed like the one he 
enjoyed in life, and in the woods, under a 
tree they laid him to rest, the place marked 
by the handicraft of a sorrowed little boy 
who carved the one word: 


“BILLY.” 


{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. j 
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THE month that brings us Christmas. 


A Host of visitors were with us on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


In deciding that lessons in cooking are more 
important than instruction in swimming, the 
Atlantic City Board of Education would seem 
to have concluded wisely. 


THERE has been rather an un- 
usual amount “doing” in our 
infirmary this fall, but withal 
Mrs. Tindall has found time 
to evolve for us a Christmas entertainment. 
It is one of her pet schemes, and she is deter- 
mined not to let a Christmas go by without it. 
There’s activity in the sewing-room, and sec- 
tet sessions being held all over the house, and 
the night of the 20th pf December promises to 
eclipse in interest even the never to be forgot- 
ten one of last year. 


Our Yule 
Tide Plays 


Tue realm of acting, once an 
important one to the deaf, and 
now, in some schools, - being 
largely abandoned by them, 
has been entered by the hearing and speaking 
children, in many schools, and is now being 
considered by many as one of the most impor- 
tant of aids in obtaining an education. The 
idea seems to have originated out in the little 
village of Sompting, not far from Brighton, in 
Sussex, England. There “the play's the 
thing.” The children do not recite the tables 
but act them, the nouns and pronouns of gram- 
mar are represented by real living children, 
and the actions or conditions indicated by the 
verbs played by the little ones; in geography 
the lot is made a portion of the globe and the 
inhabitants and their ways are represented in 
real flesh and blood. [If it is a history lesson, 
dealing perliaps with the assasination of a 
president, a little theatre is rigged, with boys 
and girls as the audience, and a mimic play 
is carried on, in a rude private box sits a 


Acting 
Out 
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figure attired as the martyred president, a 
stealthy figure enters and fires, leaps to the 
stage and makes a hasty exit through the 
flies; and the event is impressed upon every 
mind present, never to be forgotten. Nature 
study is made absolutely fascinating. Flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables are brought in. 
Rugs, newspapers and sticks become fur, hats 
and spears, children become birds and ani- 
mals. Flabits are imitated. Game is caught; 
fur, blubber, and tree-products are obtained ; 
great lessons are learned and all in a way that 
vastly interests the little ones at the Sompt- 
ing School. Miss Johnson, the head of the 
school, built upon her knowledge that a child 
lives an imaginative life, dreaming of itself 
as a buccaneer, a pirate, a brakeman, an In- 
dian, Chinaman or prince, everything its 
mind can be fastened upon becomes converted 
into a story where he or she enacts a part. 
“What a waste of energy,’ Miss Johnson 
mused. “But if we could control and trans- 
fer all this imaginative power to useful things, 
how the mind of the child would develop.” 
She concluded that no book so well prepared 
the mind for exploring the fields of literature 
as the open book of nature, and decided to 
make “play-acting” the basis of every possible 
lesson in school, having the school garden and 
nature rambles supply tests for lessons in 
teading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, paint- 
ing, composition and grammar. She remem- 
bered that the child learns and retains better 
by actually seeing and doing things and the 
play-school was evolved. The parents and 
supervisors could not understand at first that 
it was any more than play, that it was a serious 
form of mind and memory development, but 
they understand now and the little school is 
already beginning to be widely copied. ‘The 
idea has crossed to our side, and in schools for 
younger children especially has been wideiy 
copied. Our, neighbor, the High School, 
over the way has frequent historical and 
Shakesperean plays, and we confess we still 
“play-act” a little ourselves. 


“Qur Younc Propi#,”’ publish- 
ed at St. Francis, Wisconsin, 
is a cultvred little sheet. It is 
now in its eighteenth year, and 
each succeeding year finds it brighter and 
better, the last issue, that for November, being 
one of the best of its long series. 


Among 
the Best 


THERE is one class of people 
who appear to be unalterably 
set in their opinion that ges- 
ture is a good thing for the 
deaf, and that is the deaf themselves. They 
insist that signs broaden their judgments, de- 
velop their reasoning, help them in the acquisi- 
tion of language, and do more to conduce 
to their happiness than almost all things else 
put together. They insist that the opposition 
to them is principally among people who do 
not understand them and know nothing about 
them, and little and big, old and young, edu- 
cated and uneducated, they are almost to a 
man and woman in favor of their use 


In Position 
to Judge 


At the recent World’s Congress of the Deaf, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, ‘That we recognize and appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent all methods of edu- 
cating the deaf, but deplore and condemn the 
narrow and destructive spirit that endeavors 
to educate all pupils by any single method. 
We are firmly and unalterably in favor of the 
Combined System, which adapts the method 
to the pupil, and not the pupil to the method. 

Resolved, That the educated deaf, even 
though they may not be in the profession, 
feel that it is their privilege to discuss and 
pass upon questions of educational methods, 
inasmuch as they are the results of these me- 
thods, and that their opinions therefore should 
have the weight of authority. 

Resolved, That to those deaf who have 
never acquired speech through the medium 
of the ear, speech as represented by the mo- 
tions of the lips and mouth is a sign-language, 
and those oral teachers who decry the conven- 
tional language of signs and the manual al- 
phabet are guilty of an inconsistency. 

Resolved, ‘That, in our opinion, it is the 
duty of every teacher of the deaf, no matter 
what method he or she uses, to have a working 
command of the sign-language. 

Resolved, That the highest educational in- 
terests of the deaf require an increased ratio 
of deaf teachers possessing the requisite in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications. 

Resolved, That the oral method, which 
withholds from the congenitally and quasi- 
congenitally deaf the use of the language of 
signs outside the schoolroom, robs these chil- 
dren of their birth-right. 


Resolutions similiar in tenor to these were 
unanimously adopted at the National Conven- 
tions at Chicago 1893; Philadelphia in 1896, 
St. Paul in 1899, St. Louis in 1904 and Nor- 
folk in 1907. 

They practically convey the unanimous 
sentiment of the adult deaf of the country, 
and as such are certainly entitled to the great- 
est weight when we are considering teachers 
and methods for the instruction of deaf chil- 
dren. 


Tue last half decade has been 
rather more prolific of works by 
deaf authors than any of its pre- 
decessors, some good, some bad, 
and some indifferent. The majority, strange 
to say, have been in verse, and, owing to the 
difficulties to be surmounted, many of them 
have fallen short of real poetry. The most 
recent of them to reach our desk has been 
“Waters from an Ozark Spring” by Howard 
lL. Terry, published by the Gorham Press of 
Boston. A number of the poems in this little 
work are above the mediocre, and some evince 
the true poetic fire. Slight faults of metre 
and rhythm will creep in where there is not 
the delicate sense of hearing to detect them. 
Aside from these, there is much in Mr. Terry’s 
work to be commended. 


The Deaf 
Poet 


“We never miss the water till the well runs 
dry.” When the steam-roller ran into our 
plug on the oth, and smashed it, cutting off 
our water supply for a few hours, everybody 
wanted water, every minute, for every pur- 
pose under the sun. 


Only four weeks more. 


Santa Claus is on the way. 

Our microscope is a beauty. 
Many birthdays in November. 
The short days will soon be here. 


Mamie German says she rather likes holi- 
day days. . 


Our purple beach is the very last to shed 
its leaves. 


We still hear from Theodore Eggert once 
in a while. 


We wonder if our wax-wings will be back 
in the spring. 


We had roses in bloom right up to the 
middle of November. 


Maude Thompson and Mabel Zorn are the 
long and short of it. 


Our Christmas entertainment promises to 
be better than ever before. 


The children are praying for a big snow, 
the supervisors are not. 


The morning mail is always looked forward 
to with delight by all hands. 


Samuel Eber says he has a mole-dog. 
Now what kind of a dog is that. 


A pretty little office has been fitted up for 
Miss Burke opposite the store-room. 


There is no book in our library in greater 
demand than the Life of Helen Keeler. 


Bennie Abrams found a penny that was 
fifty years old in the yard last week. 


There is no part of the year more bright 
and beautiful than our Indian summer. 


Thanksgiving Day is getting to be one of 
the most enjoyable holidays of the year. 


We have just learned that there is an un- 
educated deaf man working at Manasquan. 


Mr. Lloyd’s last lecture on Bible History, 
that upon Joshua, was a most interesting one. 


Arthur Colberg says his papa caught an 
eel ten feet long. Wasn’t that a whopper? 


New carom-boards, dominoes and checkers 
were added to our list of games last week. 


Strangely enough, many of the books taken 
out of the library by Arthur Blake are poetical 
works. 


Edith Tussey says she knows how to sym- 
pathize with Job now, as she has a few boils 
herself. : 


There is always great excitement and specu- 
lation when the fire-engines from up the street 
dash by. 


We remember William Flannery and Wil- 
liam Henry as two of the best monitors we 
ever had. 


George Brede is greatly interested in his 
half-tone work and promises to make a fine 
engraver, 
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One of the little girls was quite disappointed 
because she did not get a whole turkey in her 
box. 


Another of the little girls brags that her 
brother got eleven rabbits, the first day of the 
hunting season. 


The details of the foot-ball games, this sea- 
son, have been devoured with the greatest in- 
terest by the boys. 


Antonio Petoio brags that he always knows 
his lessons. If he does it is certainly some- 
thing to brag of. 


A number of the large girls had a little 
cocoa party in Miss Whelan’s room one eve- 
ning, last week. 


Twelve deer were killed in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Walker’s farm the first day of 
the hunting season. 


Helen Harrison was the receipient of a 
beautiful box of letter paper from Mae Han- 
lon, a few days ago. 


Maude Thompson received one of the prizes 
at Hallowe’en for the best fancy dress and 
Walter Hedden the other. 


The basket-ball team has just been fitted 
up with new uniforms, and now make a fine 
appearance on the floor. 


Mary Sommers has an invitation to visit 
Marie Sieben at Christmas, an invitation that 
she has gladly accépted. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Titus Brown, Mrs. 
Zachman, and Mrs. Griffith have been an:ong 
our visitors of the week. 


Quite a number of the children have taken 
time by the fore-lock and already purchased 
their Christmas presents. 


Mr. Johnson has a stone bruise on the 
index finger of his left hand. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing before? 


We were well pleased to see Charles Quig- 
ley on the 28th. Charles is a good boy and 
always a most welcome visitor. 


We will 
Suffice 


Wednesday was frankfurter day. 
not tell you how many Freida ate. 
it to say that she broke the record. 


Mr. Sharp has an occasional half-hour in 
scenic description which is proving both in- 
teresting and profitable to his class. 


Quite a crowd of our boys saw the State 
Schools foot-ball team go down to defeat 
before the aggregation of the High. 


Chestnuts were so scarce in the fall that 
our chestnutting party had to be abandoned, 
a long pedestrian trip taking its place. 


The Thanksgiving boxes have been more 
numerous and finer than ever this year and 
few of the children have been neglected. 


We had our first flurry of snow on the 
morning of the eighteenth. The children 
fairly screamed with delight when they saw 
it. 

Lillie Stassett’s father had the misfortune 
to break his leg while loading a car, the other 
day, and is now confined to the Easton Hos- 
pital. 


Hans Hansen has petitioned Santa Claus 
for a camera, but fears he may be overlooked 
amidst the large number of requests that have 
been made. 


The bright dreams of Christmas that Maude 
Thompson has are somewhat marred by the 
thought that she has several teeth to be filled 
while at home. 
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There is a crowd of parents at every station 
to receive the little ones when they go home 
Christmas, and the meeting is certainly a 
very happy one. 


Mary Wingler’s little sister, Julia, is now 
able to write a letter much to the delight of 
Mary who, henceforth, will be assured of all 
the Newark news. 


Alfred Knipe and —————— Buttonhein 
formerly of the Fanwood School, were visi- 
tors, on the 7th, and were pleasantly enter- 
tained by the boys. 


Miss Kline and her assistants completely 
outdid themselves on the 25th and our 
Thanksgiving dinner was the finest that chil- 
dren ever sat down to. 


Maude Griffith and Vallie Gunn often talk 
of what they will do when they get rich. One 
of the things they have decided upon is to 
travel around the world. a 


Our school committee and the committee 
on new buildings met on Thursday, when. it 
was decided to make an earnest appeal for 
funds to start a new building. 


Alfie Shaw says he hopes to be an expert 
linotype operator when he grows up, and we 
think, from the interst he takes in his work, 
that his hope will be realized. 


On the occasion of Anthony Zachmann’s 
visit to the State Prison with his monther, the 
other day, he was allowed to sit, for a moment, 
in the “chair,” a rather gruesome honor. 


The numerous birds’ nests, so well hidden 
while the leaves were on the trees, now stand 
out in bold relief. One of the maples near 
the Industrial Department has three on it. 


The wisdom of the decision that there shall 
be no games of foot-ball on our campus is 
clearly shown by the long list of deaths that 
have occurred on other fields, during the sea- 
son. 


One of our boys has an invitation to spend 
next summer in Los Angeles, Cal. He says 
he would accept the invitation, in a moment 
if he could go by trolley and for a single fare. 


We were greatly interested in the elction, 
and all found consolation in the results. The 
democrats gloried in the victory in the city 
and the republicans found solace in the state 
returns. 


The desks in process of construction by the 
boys in the wood-working department, are 
nearly finished and will soon be distributed 
among the school-rooms, 


Children soon discover the possibilities in 
their surroundings. The fine asphalt street- 
way had scarce been finished on Chestnut 
avenue ere there was a myriad of boys and 
girls gliding over it on their roller-skates. 


Among the books recently read by Mabel 
Zorn have been “Hans Anderson’s Best Stor- 
ies,” “The Twilight Tales,” “Anderson's “airy 
Tales,” “Visiting Tales,” “All the Year 
Round,” and “Child Stories of the Masters.” 


Walter Hedden has his heart set on a 
motor-cycle, and expects to buy one with the 
first money he saves. Perhaps Walter has 
only considered the expenditure of money and 
not the great loss of time that will be entailed. 


Mr. Newcomb was busy all day Monday 
with Mr. Smith of Williams, Earle and Brown 
making connection of our new motor and 
generator with the new lamps for half-tone 
work and the chapel light for picture pur- 


poses. 
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By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


AST month this column con- 


Trades 

Union . tained -a short statement an- 
Insurance | ent the Typographical Union 
—_——————' Mortuary Fund proposed, and 


to be voted upon by the membership next 
February. 

As many of the deaf are connected with 
other unions than the Typographical, I append 
hereto some valuable information in regard 
to the insurance benefits which some of the 
great national organizations provide for their 
members. 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners— 
death benefit, $84, and $35 on death of wife of mem- 
ber. Old age pension, $2.45 per week for twenty 
weeks and $2 per week afterward. In addition, 
the union provides an accident insurance of $700 
in case of complete disability and $175 to $350 for 
partial disability. 

Fraternal Association of Machinists—Death bene- 
fit, $50 to $200. The organization has approved a 
‘plan by which a member shall receive $500 on reach- 
ing the age of 65, though the funds are not yet 
provided. 

Iron Molders’ Union—Death benefit, $100 to $200; 
partial disability, $100 to $200; sick benefit, $5 per 
week for thirteen weeks’ after first week. ‘This 
union. goes in. strongest) for sick benefits. In 1904, 
with a membership of 76,000, the organization’s total 
expenditures were $592,000, of which nearly $200,- 
ooo was for sick benéfit’s. 

Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitrers, Steam Fitters 
and Steam Fitter’s “Helpers—Sick benefit, $5 per 
week after first week. Besides, the organization of- 
fers the following ‘old-age pension: Twenty years’ 
membership, $300; twenty-five years’, $400; thirty 
years’, $500. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes—Death benefit, $100; sick benefit, 
$2 to $7 per week; $100 in case of injury. The or- 
ganization has also accepted a plan for old age 
pensions for those over 65 at the rate of $1 to $3 
per day, but the funds are not yet provided. 

Journeymen Barbers—Death benefit, $60 to $400; 
sick benefit, $5 per week for twenty weeks. 

Tobacco Workers—Death benefit, $50; sick bene- 
fit, $3 per week for thirteen weels after seven days. 

Boot and Shoe Workers—Death benefit, $200 to 
$550; sick benefit, $5 per week for thirteen weeks; 
out-of-work benefit, $3 per week for six weeks. 

The cigarmakers’ union is one of the most in- 
teresting of all the unions for study in the working 
of labor union insurance. The union has been in 
existence since 1864 and began paying sick and 
death benefits in 1881—twenty-eight years ago— 
and out-of-work benefits in 1885. The membership 
of the cigarmakers approximates that of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, or upwards of 45,- 
ooo. In addition to the three forms of insurance— 
sick, death and disability, and out-of-work—the or- 
ganization provides for sick benefits and maintains a 
loaning fund for traveling members, which amounted 
in 1906 to $50,650. 

Applicants who are suffering any chronic disease 
or who are more than 50 years of age receive no 
sick benefits and not more than $50 death benefits, 
but they pay only 15 cents weekly dues, or half the 
regular per capita. 

Out-of-work Benefit—A member who, for two 
years, has paid his dues is entitled to receive during 
unemployment $3 weekly for six weeks; after an 
intermission of seven weeks he may again receive 
the same sum for another six weeks, but no more 
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than $54 in any one year. The amount paid out in 
1906—the latest available figures—was $23,011, or 
an average cost of 60 cents per member per year. 

Sick Benefit—A member who has paid his dues 
for an entire year has the right to receive $5 weekly 
during his sickness, but not to exceed thirteen weeks. 
No benefits are paid the first week, and, if the 
sickness is caused by drunkeness or vice, no benefit 
may be drawn. The sick benefits paid in 1906 
amounted to $162,905, or $3.69 per-capita: i 

Death Benefit—The death benefits are graded ac- 
cording to length of membership: If the deceased 
has been a member for five years, $2c0 is paid; for 
ten years, $350; for fifteen years, $550. An inter- 
esting feature of this part of the system is that if 
a member is totally disabled, losing, say, his eyesight 
or the use of both hands, he receives a lump sum 
equal to the amount his family would receive in case 
of his death. The cost of the cigarmakers’ death 
and disability benefits during 1906 was $185,514, or 
$4.08 per capita. 

The organization has been contemplating the ad- 
dition to the above of an old age pension feature. 
The union had on hand at the close of 1906 $714,- 
506, or about $16 per capita, which would seem to 
insure financial stability. 


Altogether, the insurance problem among 
the deaf seems a very interesting topic at any 
and all times, and serious doubts are raised 
as to the future stability of the organizations 
and the ability of a deaf» man to meet’ the 
dues and assessments the older he grows, as 
it is seen how easily the insurance can be 
terminated “by reason of ‘adverse circum- 
stances, lack of interest, disregard of certain 
rules, arrearages, etc., as all claims are paid 
out only where the beneficiary has been proven 


jn’ good standing .and;the.membership con- 


tinuous. When we consider. that continuous 
membership is dependent on trade conditions, 
strikes, lockouts, hafd times{’and what not, 
change of occupation, return to'foreign lands, 
etc., etc., we see.how hard a proposition faces 
a dead man’s heirs in the absence of official 
vouchers and other proofs as to his good stand- 
ing in the organization. The Old Age Pen- 
sion clause in the Typographical Union ad- 
hered strictly to the twenty years continuous 
membership and an age limit of 60 years. A 
great wail was evident at the convention re- 
cently. Many union printers over 60 years 
old had been members of the Union for 30 to 
45 years, but their membership had not been 
continuous, and they are debarred from the 
pension benefit. Again, many men between 
the ages of 45 and 58 have been continuous 
members over twenty years, but are shut out 
by the age limit of 60 years. 

The _ question arises, therefore, to deat 
members of the various trades organizations, 
whether theis good money surplus, if any, is 
not more wisely and safely invested in sav- 
ings banks or in real estate than in fragile 
fraternal societies and insurance companies, 

R. E. Maynarp. 


Do It Now. 


My glance at the motto on the wall, “Do it Now,” 
reminded me that I have been intending to subscribe 
for the only paper published for us silent workers, 
that comes any where near my ideal, for months 
past, and have let other matters crowd it off the 
calendar from day to day. So here I sit me down, 
in the early morning, sans breakfast, to do it now, 
and make sure that I get the paper. 

Cora E. Cor. 


Yates City, Iu. 


Mr. Hammond, another veteran in the service, 
the principal of the Kansas school, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. C, E. White, of the Nebraska school, 
who in turn is followed by Mr. R. E. Stewart. 
The latter was Mr. White’s predecessor in Neb- 


raska. 


HE PEOPLE of Colorado are making 
a great effort to have the railroads 
make a $25. round trip from Chicago 


tourist rate for next summer. If they suc- 
ceed in getting it, it will mean much to those 
who are contemplating taking the trip at the 
time of the N, A. D. convention. 

+o & 

“Gypsy” Smith, the great evangelist who 
has been holding great revivals in Chicago 
this fall, had among his audience on October 
20, a party of about 20 deaf people. Mr. 
Schoolfield acted as interpreter and the party 
thus enjoyed the meeting to the end. Mr. 
Schoolfield is a son of G. ‘T. Schoolfield, of 
the Kentucky School, and. was formerly in the, 
profession himself, but now in the auditor’s 
office of the C. B. & Q. Railway. 


MJ 2. 
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The Rev. John W. Michaels, of Little Rock, 
Ark., lectured in Chicago the evening of No- 
vember 18, under the auspices of Chicago Di- 
vision,:N..F. $..D. 

et 

The following paragraph recently appeared 

in the theatrical news of the Chicago Tribune: 


Ten deaf and dumb students of the Cook County 
Industrial School for Girls attended a matinee per- 
formance of, “The Chaperon” at the Garrick Theater 
as the guests of Miss Maxine Elliott. Each year 
these young women offer a private presentation of 
several scenes of a well known play, naturally, by 
means of the deaf and dumb alphabet. This year 
“The Chaperon” was selected. Miss Elliott's guests 
were accompanied by the dialogue incidental to the 
parts required. ‘This will later be read to the young 
women, who will copy, as nearly as possible, the 
work of Miss Elliott, delivering the lines by means 
of the sign-language. | 


As there are no “deaf and dumb students 
of the Cook County Industrial School for 
Girls,” enquiry was made aud it was ascer- 
tained that the Cub Reporter had confused 
things again, the students being from the Eph- 
pheta school. 

+e % 

The same paper recently styled the Ilinois 
School for the Deaf the “Methodist School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville,” in speaking of 
the deaf party at the “Gypsy” Smith revivals! 

ee > 

Gallaudet Day, December 10, will be ob- 
served by the Pas-a-Pas club with an appro- 


priate program of addresses, recitations, etc., 


at its rooms on the evening of that date. The 
exercises will be open to all. : 
ee % 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., has not yet 
announced the date of its annual masquer- 
ade ball, but its annual informal dance occurs 
Thanksgiving Eve. The Division is prepar- 
ing to give a series of entertainments this win- 
ter, which is a departure from its usual rule, 
and so make the social side more attractive. 
It now has a membership of one hundred 
resident members and some eighty non-re- 


sidents. 
be > 


By the time this issue of Tue Worker 
goes to press the “Holiday Shop Bazaar” 
given at the Episcopal parish house for the 


benefit of the Illinois Home Fund on Novem- 
ber 20, will be among the events of the past. 
At this writing (November 15) everything 
points to a most successful affair. Mrs. G. 
T. Dougherty is chairman and the following 
assistants have charge of booths :—Mesdames 
Flick, Brimble, Sonneborn, Craig, Lefi, Has- 
enstab, Kleinhans, Carpenter, Sullivan ; Misses 
Knight, Jacoba; Messrs. Angle, Liebenstein. 
tet 

The following recently appeared in the 

Kansas Star: 


A new style of hair cut has sprung up here. It 
is known as the “Thug Cut” and the pupils may be 
seen promenading around with their “brushes” 
cleaning the atmosphere,—Fanwood Cor, in Journal. 

This is also the prevailing style among our boys. 
Here it is known as the “Mountain.” Its devotees 
resemble disciples of Hiram Maxim or James J. 
Corbett, and wear a look of perpetual surprise or 
terror, 


The Star’s editor, Mr. Roberts, must have 
been napping when these items crept in, or 
since leaving Chicago for Olathe he has 
changed his style of haircut. While a Chi- 
cagoan his “pompadour” was the envy of all 
who beheld. 

et 

Wife—W ould it please you, dear, if I learned an- 

other language. Husband—Yes, it would delight 


me infinitely. Wife—Well, which one shall [ 
study? Husband—The sign-language—Smart Set. 
+ > + 


“Dummy” Taylor is now coach for the football 
team. of the State School for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Olathe, Kas. So far this season Taylor’s team, 
which is composed of deaf-mutes, has played six 
games against strong Kansas teams and has never 
been beaten and never scored against except once, 
and that-on a fluke—Chicago Daily Tribune. 

eb } 

The old Methodist Church block, where 
the M. E. Mission for the Deaf has been 
housed since its organization, is to be torn 
down and a 16-story sky-scraper will replace 
it. We suppose the Mission will have rooms 
in the new building when completed. 

et + 

One “college standard” that has been low- 
ered instead of raised at Gallaudet seems to 
be that of its football press agent. The Chi- 
cago papers used to report results of the Gal- 
laudet games, but recently nary a word can 
be found about them in the local “pink sheets.” 

vt + 

The Pas-a-Pas club has posted the follow- 
ing “regular ticket” for its annual election of 
officers in December:—President, Harry 
Brimble; 1st Vice-President, J. K. Watson; 
2nd Vice-President, C. I. Buchan; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George Flick; Recording 
Secretary, Herbert Gunner; Treasurer, Hor- 
ace Buell; Financial Secretary, Anton Tanzas ; 
Sergeants, Alfred Liebenstein, Jacob Gott- 
hainer; Trustee, George E. Morton. 

& + + 

Leslies' Weekly, of October 30, contained 
an illustrated article on “Masterpieces of Si- 
lent Sculptors’ by Walter Pach—a most in- 
teresting write-up of “some notable works of 
deaf-mute artists that have won fame in 
America and Europe.” 

bt 

The “Pointed Paragraphs” man of the 
Chicago Daily News has gotten out many 
little quips at the expense of the deaf—some 
of which have appeared in this department 
from time to time. One of his latest is: 

“Tove is blind—also deaf when it comes 
to listening to reason.” 

ee ob & 
- As supplements to the comments on deaths 
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on the railroad track which appeared in our 
last letter, we reprint the following items 
taken irom the same report: 


Eleven persons are killed or injured on the rail- 
ways of India every twenty-four hours. The num- 
ber killed and injured last year was double that of 
the year 1904. 


How different is this: 

Only one passenger in 70,000,000 was killed on 
English railways last year, and only one in 2,300,- 
000 was injured. 

Then look at our own: 

The number of people killed while trespassing 
on American railroads has been increasing every 
year. In 1898 4,063 trespassers lost their lives on 
American railroads; five years later the number was 
5,000, and in 1907 the number killed was 5,612— 
more than 15 a day. These figures are taken from 
the annual reports of the interstate commerce com- 
mission. 


Figures compiled by the Pennsylvania railroad 
alone show that 465 trespassers lost their lives on 
that system’s lines in 1899; 781 were killed in 1904; 
while in 1907 the number reached 915—an average 
of almost three for every business day in the year. 
In ten years prior to Jan. 1, 1909, exactly 7,240 
people who were on the Pennsylvania’s right of 
way in violation of the law and in spite of warning 
signs along the railroad, were killed. In addition, 
during the first six months of this year 285 tres- 
passers were killed. 

It is not only tramps who are killed and injured 
while trespassing—though thousands of them lose 
their lives in this way every year—but also men of 
the laboring class, their wives and children, who 
use railroad tracks as thoroughfares. 

The alarming death roll from trespassing on rail- 
road property, which from 1899 to 1909 was nearly 
four-fifths of that suffered by the entire union army 
in all of the battles of the civil war, is every year 
charged up to the railroads, even though these 
people are killed as a result of their violation of 
the law and under conditions over which the rail- 
roads have no control. 

The co-operation of state and county authorities 
has been solicited, but actual punishment of persons 
violating the laws forbidding trespassing on a rail- 
road’s private property has been infrequent. 

tet 

As another example of a deaf man’s mak- 
ing good we wish to mention that of Herman 
Hass, a member of the Pas-a-Pas Club, who 
has long been a valued employe of the Corn 
Exchange Bank at Chicago. One of that 
bank’s officers left it for an executive position 
with a new Trust company in New York city 
and has taken Mr. Hass with him at a much 
better salary and accompanying promotion. 

ee 

We are sorry to see “The Owl” speak of 
benefits as it does in the November WorKER. 
Far from being considered a “nuisance” 
should be such dues. The man who does 
not provide for sickness, accident and death 
these days—especially the man of small means 
—is not doing his whole duty to himself 
and those dependent on him. Those things 
should be considered among the necessaries 
of life. The “tea and coffee” The Owl is 
thankful for still having could well be dis- 
pensed with, if necessary, in order to keep up 
one’s insurance, 

eo > 

The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
has passed the 800-mark on its membership 
roll and is well on the road to the next “‘cen- 
tury” mile-stone. January first will see a 
change in its table of rates to one based on 
the standard table of the National Fraternal 
Congress—a change that is calculated to place 
the order on a basis of greater stability and 
permanence. ‘The formation of several. new 
Divisions (branch lodges) is under way. 


re 
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Package Party for Doylestown 
Home 


The Lancaster local branch of the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Advancement of the Deaf held 
a fine package party on the everiing of Hallowe’en 
that was not only a success socially, but netted a 
neat sum for the Home Fund. The affair was given 
at the home on South Marshall street, Lancaster, of 
Mr. David Charles, a member of the association, 
and was under the management of his sisters. A 
very large attendance of the deaf and their friends 
helped to render the affair a great success. There 
was a large cake and candy booth, where small 
insects, such as snakes, fish and bugs of rubber 
or metal, were sold and a large “fish pond,” that 
proved the main feature of the evening—the win- 
ning card literally. The articles that filled the “fish 
pond” ranged in value from a penny to fifteen cents 
and no trash was put in, so that the patrons felt 
well paid for the small sums asked for each article 
drawn out. A great deal of fun was had also, as 
some of the articles fished forth were quite comical. 
One person drew a pretty little Japanese stand on 
its head and then bounce over. Mrs, Hoopes drew 
a big loaf of Mrs. Purvis’s home-made bread that 
every one wished to get, as Mrs. Purvis is a famous 
baker. After the articles in the fish pond had all 
been drawn out, the cakes and candy all sold and 
and the novelty booth exhausted, Mr. John E. Etter, 
the President of the local branch, announced that 
the receipts for the evening had amounted to $12.75. 
His announcement created a great deal of applause 
as that was the largest sum so far ever made at 
these social gatherings. Mr. Etter was followed in 
a neat speech by Mr. Martin Louse, of Lebanon, 
who stated that the Home had recently been en- 
riched by a gift of five hundred dollars. This was 
greeted with great applause and much delight was 
expressed by all present. Miss Downey, a new 
member of the branch, then asked if she might 
make a few remarks and on being permitted moved 
that a vote of thanks be tendered to the Misses 
Charles for their great help and untiring zeal in 
making up the use of her handsome parlor. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Purvis and Miss 
Charles responded in a neat little speech, thanking 
the members for the manner in which they appre- 
ciated her efforts and assuring them of her own 
and her sister’s most cordial feeling towards the 
deaf and their interest in and wish to aid the Home 
in any way they could. President John Etter then 
announced that the next regular monthly meeting 
would be held at the home of the Messrs. Charlie 
and Harry Sommers on the last Saturday in Novem- 
ber, when plans for another party of some kind 
would be formulated. The Lancaster Local Branch 
is one of the smallest in numbers and yet one of 
the most enthusiastic of all the local branches in 
this section of the State and it is hoped their work 
for the Home in the coming year will compare 
favorably with that of other local branches. 


NOTES. 


Word has been received here of the very serious 
illness of Mr. Aaron Witmyer, of Stamford, Conn., 
formerly of Lancaster, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Wit- 
myer have a host of friends in this neighborhood, 
in New Jersey and in Philadelphia, who will be 
saddened to hear of his critical illness. The doctor 
gives no hope whatever of his recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lohse, of Lebanon, spent some. days 
in Lancaster, having come here to attend the Hal- 
lowe’en party. 

Mrs. Kate Hoopes, of Lancaster, left for phila- 
delphia the middle of November tu spend some time 
with her married son in the Quaker city. 

A deaf-mute woman by the name of Miss Reese 
has been found in Lancaster, whom it is expected 
will soon be admitted to the Doylestown Home. 
She is almost uneducated and her property is being 
taken from her by her brother unlawfully. It is 
her wish to enter the Home and Mr. Zeigler, ot 
Philadelphia, is taking the mecessary steps. _ 

G. M. Downey. 


Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


“One ship drives cast and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow, 
‘Tis the sect of the sails 
And not the gules 
Which tells us the way they go. 


“Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate,’ 
As we voyage through life; 
"Tis the set of a soul 
That decides its goal 
And not the calm or the strife.” 


this month, December, mark the natal 
days of two illustrious clergymen, res- 
pectively the Revs. Austin Mann and Philip 
Hasenstab. 
The Rev. Mann is of the Episcopal church 
and the Rev. Hasenstab of the Methodist 
church as everybody knows, but— 


ei sixteenth and the twenty-second of 


“Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate,” 


and those two come together under the Zo- 


Rev. Austin W. Mann. 


diac sign of Sagattarius, wit the planet Ju- 
piter ruling over them. They can both feel 
entitled to the liberty of exclaiming “By Ju- 
piter,” whenever the human-like provocation 
comes over them to let off steam. They are 
also supposed to have a partiality for the col- 
ors indigo and green, and a hankering after 
the fiery hue of the carbuncle gem. 
Yet always, 


“Tis the set of a soul 
That decides its goal,” 


and the stately Jupiter shining over the Rev. 
Mann on the sixteenth makes clear that “his 
reverence” is “shrewd and determined, de- 
sirous of his own way in everything, still 
with more regard for the feelings of others 
than many born in the first degree of Sagat- 
tarius. 

“He loves his home, but he likes to move 
and find change of scene and environment, 
but he takes his home with hi.n. 

“He lays much stress on outward appear- 
ance and has some love of show. 

“He loves to study and live in the mys- 
terious, and by this is implied a desire to 
become associated with mystic orders like 
masonry, and people with a love for the oc- 
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cult and mysterious generally find their way 
into this fraternity, where they find much to 
interest them,—‘for this well is deep.’ 

“He is a great reader and has a retentive 
memory and what he reads is generally assi- 
milated, and becomes a part of himself. He 
gives out his information as though it were 
his own,—and really it is—‘For great thoughts 
belong only and truly to him whose mind-can 
hold them. No matter who first puts them in 
words, if they came to a soul and fill it, they 
belong to it,—whether they floated on the 
voice of others,—or on the wings of silence 
and the night.”’ 

Then on the twenty-second this same star 
sheds its stately brilliance over the Rev. Has- 
enstab to the effect that “he is original, bold, 
brave, and somewhat politic. He jikes to 
please people. His nature is spiritual. 

“He acts more from inward motive than 
from outward influence and example. He 
does not do a thing because some one else 
does, nor believe a thing because some one else 
tells him so. 

“If he thinks or acts, he does both from 
his interior consciousness. 

“He is affectionate, he don’t fall in love 
at first sight, however, but when he settles 
in this state he is there to stay. 

“He is interested in philanthropic work, 
is trusty, pure minded and always reliable, 
and generally satisfied and contented with 
things as they go, but sometimes worries 
and brings on morbid physical conditions, es- 
pecially indigestion.” 


There are still some hearing people who 
will not, under any circumstances, have any- 
thing to do with deaf persons. A young 
deaf couple, looking for a house to rent, fan- 
cied a certain house and applied for it. The 
owner, finding they were deaf, promptly re- 
fused to rent the house to them, as he averred 
it was altogether too much bother to write 
to them when collecting the rent each month. 

Is not that quite the limit ? 


Some of the little papers of the different 
schools for the deaf seem to have fallen into 
the rut of winnowing over the same old chaff 
anent the deaf and their possibilities, latent 
or otherwise. 

And a few of them also continue to have 
correspondents with such fool ‘“nom-de- 
plumes” as “Wellington I,” “Kaiser Wilhelm,” 
“Toothpick,” “Duchess,” etc. Wish they'd 
wake up and get a move on them to keep up 
with the trend of modern times. 


Every year there’s considerable interchange 
of hearing teachers from one school to an- 
other among the schools for the deaf, but sel- 
dom is there such a move for deaf teachers, 
for when it comes to the latter most schools 
claim that they cannot afford to consider deaf 
teachers from other schools, as they have to 
take their own graduates. 

It looks like discrimination of some kind— 
perhaps the widespread growth of the fad 
for oralism. 


WanveEp:—Information as to this question :—Is 
there a single instance on earth in which a deaf 
wife stands behind and pushes along her deaf hus- 
band who would not be successful if it were not 
for her efforts? This question may. not be chival- 
rous but the lady seems to have passed to the Great 
Beyond some years ago.—Zeno. 


I pass this query from Zeno in Silent Suc- 
cess to the readers of the Sirenr Worker. 
There may be instances of that kind enough, 
but neither husband nor wife would think 
of announcing it from the house-top. Some 
deaf men marry wealthy wives and, of course, 
are made pretty successful through the use 


Rev, Pump HaseNnstras. 


of their wives’ money. Yet that is not the 
real point of the question. 

I know of a young deaf sculptor who mar- 
ried during his student days and his wife (be- 
ing as poor in this world’s goods as himself) 
has been making her own living ever since 
their marriage in order that he complete his 
studies and get a good start in his profes- 
sion unhampered by the expenses for two 
and a house. Instances may be lacking, how- 
ever, because the woman of sense chooses 
a husband with enough ginger in his make-up 
to forge ahead to success without leaning 
on her. And a husband of the right calibre 
only expects his wife to make the home at- 
mosphere happy and to bring up his children 
in the way they should go. A happy home 
life will encourage a man with the proper 
backbone to be successful in all his ambitions. 


i, . Tey, 


Miss Kent in New Mexico 


Miss Annabelle Kent, of East Orange, N. J., who 
is travelling in the West, spent a few days in Santa 
Fe, the capitol of New Mexico, last week. Young 
America and Old Spain rub shoulders in this quaint 
city way off by itself on the sunshiny plains; there 
are English and Spanish signs on the stores and 
the adobe houses, with crumbling mud walls, shrink 
humbly away from bran new brick bungalows on 
its streets. The march of improvement has reached 
even out here, but it has spared the Old Palace, 
whose sturdy walls housed the Spanish law-givers 
before the Americans invaded the territory, Since 
then it has been the home of their Governors. In 
one of its rooms General Lew Wallace wrote Ben 
Hur. The new brick mansion cf the present Ex- 
ecutive, glittering in fresh yellow paint, fronrs the 
capitol from across the street, and around a corner 
at some little distance is the oldest house in the 
United States—an adobe house, built in 1500 and 
still inhabitated. : 

The Territorial School for the Deaf, of which 
W. O. Connor is the efficient superintendent, is about 
a mile outside the city and occupies a well-ap- 
pointed new brick building. There are about forty 
pupils, mostly boys, of American, Spanish and Mexi- 
can parentage. The rooms are very light and cheer- 
ful and the command of the English language shown 
by even the youngest pupils would do credit to any 
school. Mr, and Mrs. Connor have built up a re- 
putation for their school of which the townspeople 
are very proud, 


I am very fond of “the Stren’? Worker and think 
it one of the best papers of its kind, 
Wii Kircore. 
PARKVILLE, Mp. 


By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St 


work of the deaf of this State for the 

Home for Blind, Aged and Infirm Deaf, 
at Doylestown, must have noticed that it is 
being prosectited with an intense earnetsness 
and in a spirit of co-operation that speaks well 
for the future success of the charity. That 
is as it should be. It should be very dis- 
creditable to our deaf to have opened the 
home only to throw the burden of supporting 
it upon others. They realize their responsi- 
bility and are endeavoring to keep it upon 
themselves with might and main. Therefore, 
it is wholly discreditable for any one to im- 
pute other than the best motives to them, to 
charge them with fostering a work to the 
exclusion of other good works, and to take 
the pessimistic view that the energy of the 
leaders. is due to the desire for self-glorifi- 
catiou. The Pennsylvania deaf, we may say, 
will not be dismayed by these petty criticisms ; 
for they know that the eyes of many others 
are focused upon them and upon all that they 
do or fail to do and that their judgment will 
not be wanting in justice and charity. 

There is a saying that “tall trees take time 
in growing,” and the same principle may 
apply to the growth of our Home. Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain once told the writer that the 
munificently endowed New York Home had 
its struggle for existence as ours has now, 
and, as it improved with time, so will ours 
with patient and persevering work. The re- 
cord of work done in the few years of the 
Home’s existence shows unmistakably that 
our deaf are leaving no stone unturned to 
make it a permanent success. At times they 
seem to relax their efforts and the funds in 
the treasury dwindle down to a few hundred 
dollars; but, as soon as the alarm is sounded, 
they recognize their duty and respond quickly 
by all possible means. Is that selfishness? 
Does the honor and integrity of the deaf of 
Pennsylvania demand that they shall support 
an uncertain project, like the Federation of 
the Deaf, irrespective of a previous and stand- 
ing obligation to maintain their Home for 
Blind, Aged and Infirm Deaf? 

No better instance of the readiness of our 
deaf to aid the Home may be produced than 
the result of the recent Donation Day, Octo- 
ber 14th.. Though protest has been made at 
the lateness of the call, the success attained 
was beyond all expectations. While unable 
to give correct figures at this time, it is known 
that the goodly sum of about one thousand 
dollars make up the total. And the most 
surprising part of it is thatdt was through the 
baby branch (Berks County Local Branch) 
that a single donation of five hundred dollars 
($500.) was promised for the Endowment 
Fund. This will bring the amount of this 
fund to over $2000. When a certain legacy 
of $500. shall have been paid, it will be so 
much more. Ah! indeed, the future of this 
Home has a very promising outlook, and the 
Pennsylvania deaf may feel well proud of 
their labors for it. 


gene who have been observing the 


Among recent deaths in the ranks of our 
deaf that of William Charles Church, on Octo- 
ber 28th, was most pathetic; not so because 
of any horrible accident or the ravage of 
disease, but because he apparently died like 
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a poor, solitary and forsaken man. True, it 
is not an unusual thing for a person to die 
poor, but, when force of circumstances make 
a case worse, it is certainly pathetic. 

Mr. Church was a native of New Jersey 
and lived with relatives until the infirmities 
of age caused his removal to an institution 
in Philadelphia. He had yearned for admis- 
sion to the Home at Doylestown, but his wish 
was not granted because his relatives were un- 
willing to bear the expense, and so he suffered 
a worse fate than many other poor people. 
His age was 77, and he was kuown as a good, 
simple and kindly old man. A_ dilapidated 
Bible seemed to give him some spiritual com- 
fort in his solitary last days, and his only 
visitors were known to be the Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer and Mrs. M. J. Syle whom he always 


REV. C. O. DANTZER, 
Pastor of All Souls’ Church. 


received with touching ecstasy, but they did 
not know the time when his spirit took flight 
that they might give him the comfort they 
try to give others at such a time. 


It gives us genuine pleasure to know 
that a man of the character and attainmments 
of Mr. Brewster Randall Allabough is about 
to consecrate his life to the spiritual uplift- 
ing of his fellow-deaf. He passed his first 
examination very recently and expects to be 
advanced to the Diaconate on St. Paul’s Day, 
January toth, 1910. He will then continue 
his studies for the Priesthood. Though de- 
prived of his late gifted life companion, Mr. 
Allabough may be assured that he has a host 
of friends who will be very glad to see him 
win his goal and wish him Godspeed in his 
future work of preaching the yospel of Christ. 


The people of All Souls’ Mission for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, have the knack of working 
and of bringing success to the various in- 
terests of the church that must needs com- 
mand one’s admiration. But it is doubtful 
if the public knows just what results have 
been attained by their activities. Although 
of Protestant Episcopal faith, it is distinctly 
a mission for “all souls.””. The greatest liber- 
ality consistent with the laws of the Church 
is maintained, with the result that deaf of all 
creeds are drawn to its services, meetings 
and entertainments, derive profit and enjoy- 
ment from them, and, naturally enough, they 
contribute something in return for it. No 
other place in Philadelphia affords such a 
wholesome opportunity, and, therefore, no one 
will begrudge its success.’ 
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Prosperity was not so apparent at All Souls’ 
five years ago. When the Rey. C. O. Dantzer 
took charge he was compelled to assume a 
debt of something like $400., make needed re- 
pairs, clean house, and reclaim a partly di- 
vided flock. Undaunted by this unexpected 
condition, he at once set to work to place 
All Souls’ in its former good condition, and, 
by his example of donning overalls and him- 
self doing a large share of the manual work, 
he inspired his people with renewed hope and 
energy that continues to this day. Results: 
All debts paid; many repairs and improve- 
ments made; electric-lighting installed; well- 
filled coal-bins every winter; Parish Building 
Fund, which had laid dormant at far under 
one thousand dollars, swelled to over $3000.00; 
more parish organizations to forward the in- 
terests of the Mission; several additional 
funds for various purposes, kept separate 
from the General Expense Fund; quarterly 
publication of All Souls’ News; cleanliness 
and order from cellar to roof; better system 
and work, and, in general, more prosperity 
than ever before. And, in addition to all 
this, Pastor Dantzer has been and is doing 
a great deal of spiritual work, the results of 
which may be seen in the annual reports of 
the Mission. Generally speaking, the services 
are always well attended, his sermons practi- 
cal, instructive, and helpful, and his delivery 
so easy, clear, and graceful that the members 
give more reverent attention to the services. 
These favorable conditions, coupled with the 
interest and loyal support the people give the 
Pastor go far towards making the Mission 
the factor for good which it is to-day, not only 
to the deaf of Philadelphia but to many others 
living at a distance who make the church their 
Mecca on Sundays. 


Pennsylvania has four schools for the deat 
supported by the bounty of the State, viz:— 
The Pennsylvania Institution, at Mt. Airy; 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution, near 
Pittsburg; the Oral School, at Scranton; and 
the Home for the Training of Deaf Children 
before they are of School Age, at Bala. 
There is another private school or home for 
little deaf children at Swarthmore, near Phila- 
delphia, of which little is known; but now and 
then the papers give accounts of its existence 
and the work done by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
in whose household the little brains are being 
developed. They seem to be mostly the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents who object to send 
them to an institution, Mrs. Anderson has 
been so successful in her work that Governor 
Stuart has just appointed her as State delegate 
to the International Congress of Home Edu- 
cation, to be held at Brussels next summer. 
The Philadelphia Evening Times, of Novem- 
ber 13th, gives an interesting account of this 
little school in which oralism is the favored 
method of instruction. 


One of the citizens of Easton reported to the 
Charity Organization Society this morning that a 
deaf-mute was in town, selling court-plaster in en- 
velopes, on which was printed an appeal to. the sym- 
pathies of the public. 

Through the prompt co-operation of the police, 
the woman was brought to the office of the Charity 
Organization Society, where she gave various names 
and addresses, but finally admitted she was from 
Philadelphia and produced a return ticket. This 
woman was very unpleasant to people when they 
refused to buy her wares, and the society insisted 
upon her returning to her home city, and have writ- 
ten to the Charity Organization Society there to 
investigate her case, and, if she is in need, to take 
care of her in her own home. 

‘The public is invited to refer all applicants to this 
society, and they will be placed in a position to help 
themselves, or will be referred to the proper charity. 
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The above is from an Easton paper of recent 
date. We do not object to the summary ac- 
tion taken by the Easton people in the case, 
but we do wonder who this obnoxious vender 
could be. The fact that she had a return 
ticket to Philadelphia does not prove her re- 
sidence there. We do not believe that she 
is a resident of Philadelphia nor of the State. 
Is it not likely that she is a members of a gang 
of imposters who are temporarily located here 
to ply their trade within a radius that in- 
cludes Easton? There is the further likli- 
hood that the offender is not really a deaf 
person. If we are mistaken, let her come 
to the writer who will buy a dollar's worth 
of plaster and try to help her to a more hon- 
orable calling. 


On Saturday, October 16th, the Men’s Club, 
one of the parish organizations of All Souls’ 
Mission, had a very delightful excursion to 
Mauch Chunk, one of the most picturesque 
places in Pennsylvania and sometimes called 
“the Switzerland of America.” <A trip over 
the famous Switchback and Mt. Pisgah Plane 
to Summit Hill, and to Glen Onoko and the 
Flagstaff Park provided unusual pleasure and 
made the trip well worth the expense. 


A Crazy Patchwork Party, a name for a 
social with a variety of nickel-catching fea- 
tures, was held at All Souls’ Guild Hall for 
the benefit of the Home for Blind, Aged and 
Infirm Deaf on the evening of Saturday, thir- 
teenth of November. 


Miss Isabella Hartrauft, an inmate of the 
Doylestown Home, died on Wednesday, No- 
vember toth. This makes the third death at 
the home this year. The first one was George 
W. Hartley and the second Miss Mary H. 
Miller. 

J. S. Rerper. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


While the deaf are usualy ready to acknowledge 
the great benefit derived from the deaf school system 
of this country, they do not at all times appreciate 
the power and the influence for good or bad of the 
deaf school teacher. All the missionariees, all the 
preachers and all the evangelists in this country to- 
day—great and important as their work may be— 
do not have the opportunity to accomplish actual 
good that does the teachers in the deaf schools. 

Too many people who are engaged in school work 
do not measure up to the full meaning of the word 

teacher, but how many deaf are there in the coun- 

try to-day who are ready to acknowledge that much 
of their success or standing in life is due to the in- 
fluence of some school instructor ? 

The most important hours of the child during the 
impressionable, molding period of his or her exist- 
ence is spent in the school-room, and during that 
period are formed habits that largely shape entire 
lives. 

In order to do good and help to develop noble 
lives, it is mecessary that teachers should be 
“preachy,” although the work accomplished by them 
may be the most effective kind of preaching. 

There lives a beautiful white-haired lady who is 
still seeking to do good to others, although she 
retired from school work. She was a teacher in 
the Fanwood School and hundreds of the deaf came 
under her influence at the most impressionable age. 

She was not one of the “preachy” kind, but she 
knew the direct route to a boy’s or girl's heart. 
Hundreds of the deaf to-day are better men and 
women because of the kindly influence of that 
womanly teacher. Many women are good women, 
largely because at a time when they were ready to 
go astray, that teacher quietly called them aside and 
in her kind way toched the proper heartspring to 
develop the good and turn back the bad that was 
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in them. Many men still remember gratefully her 
helpful words which prompted them to put forth 
their best endeavors and which have helped them 
more manfully to face the battles of life. 

That teacher is but one of many such noble women 
and men who have worked faithfully in teaching, in 
the highest sense of the word, the deaf. Every 
deaf school has such beautiful works to whom the 
country owes a debt it can never repay, but whose 
chief reward is the realization that they have done 
faithfully what they could. 

The Binghamton, N. Y., of October twenty-third, 
rises to remark :— 

“The heavy rainfall on Thursday did not prevent 
large audiences from gathering to greet Rev. Mr. 
Warnon, at Zion A. M. E. Church. Over one hun- 
dred received the faith cure treatment, each publicly 
and earnestly claimed great benefit. Among numer- 
ous apparently striking results, perhaps the follow- 
ing were the most. noticable: A man on.crutches 
crept slowly, his body bent forward. He said he 
had been in that helpless, bent position thirty years, 
through rheumatism. Following a. short public 
treatment, he said he felt as if he had a new back, 
as his body instantly arose to a perfectly erect posi- 
tion, to the amazement of himself and the audience. 

“Then a widely known deaf and dumb person was 
identified by the audience as a city mute. After a 
momentary treatment she proved she had clearly 
heard spoken, also whispered words, by at once 
clearly and intelligently speaking the words herself. 
During these tests the heater made her close her 
eyes, so it would be impossible for her to read his 
lips. ‘The healer said he was, through prayer, ra- 
pidly recovering his recent influenza, when the chill 
of his treating room, due to the continued absence 
of fire, gave him another setback. His appearance 
indicated a degree of exhaustion and effort in treat- 
ing patients.” 

A reader of the Smrent Worker relates the case 
of a summer boarding-house proprietor who, early 
in the season, wrote to a New York party giving his 
terms along with a fine description of his place, 
everything clean as a new whistle. The New York 
party was writing a letter of acceptance when he 
saw a bed bug crawling out of the envelope just 
received from the boarding-house man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jaques S. Williamson, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., are to be congratulated upon their recent 
acquisition by right of purchase of the Tingley’s pro- 
perty. As permanent residents in that fair city, Mr. 
and Mrs. Williamson will receive a cordial welcome 
in that comunity. 

The Ilion, N. Y., Club will begin its annual recep- 
tions this winter. The club includes in its member- 
ship the deaf of our social circles and their enter- 
tainments are of a very enjoyable character. 

It is worthy of note that the Binghamton deaf 
attend the favorite moving-picture show and the 
house is generally filled to its capacity. The mov- 
ing-picture views are just grand. 

Freperick T. Lioyp. 


National Association of The Deaf 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE LOCAL COM MITTEE 


The Local Committee of the World’s Congress 
of the Deaf to be held at Cororano Sprincs, (Oor:, 
1910, extends a cordial invitation to the deaf of New 
Jersey to attend the Congress. 

No effort will be spared to make the trip worth 
your while. ‘ ‘ 

You will share in the business of the Congress, 
which promises to be the most important and far- 


reaching in its influence of any gathering of the. 


deaf ever held on American soil. 

The freedom of the city of Colorado Springs and 
its environment will be yours. 

Within a radius of six miles of the meeting place 
you will be shown some of the grandest scenery on 
the continent. North and South Cheyenne Canons, 
with their beautiful Seven Falls; Cutler Mountain, 
with its unsurpassable view; Manitou, with its bub- 


bling sparkling soda, iron and surphur springs, all 
without money and without price; one Garden of the 
Gods, with its strange fantastic rocks, cliffs, domes, 
minarets and spires; Ute Pass, with its Rinbow 
Spa and Grand Caverns; Williams’ Canon, with its 
Narrows and marvelous Cave of the Winds; Pike’s. 
Peak, the father and grandfather of all American 
mountains, with its famous Cog Road; the Cripple 
line affording the grandest scenic short trip on the 
continent, and more and more and more! 

All these are waiting for you. We are not from 
Missouri, and our motto is “Show Yow.” 

The Local Committee will do its utmost for your 
comfort and pleasure. It has receptions, balls, bar- 
beques, picnics, banquets, lectures on its program. 
The week of the Congress will be packed as full of 
business and pleasure as an egg of meat. 

For further information, write direct to the Chair- 
man of the Local Committee. Write for an attrac- 
tive folder setting forth the beauties of the Pike’s 
Peak region. 

Come one, come all! We want you. Let “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust,” henceforth be your motto. Have it 
in your mind’s eye while awake. Dream of it in 
your sleep. 

Cut out your cigars, ice cream and chewing-gum, 
that new winter suit or that picture hat, and save, 
save, SAVE for the great trip. Use every legiti- 
mate means to secure the wherewithal. Come in 
a Pullman, or in an automobile, if you can. If you 
can not, come roughing it, but come any old way. 
Come and welcome. 

Cordially and enthusiastically your servants, 

THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
GrorcE Wm. VEprrz, 
Chairman, 
Joun C. WINEMILLER, 
SrepHeN McGinniry, 
Bessie B. Vepirz. 
Ere, M. Puircnm, 
FrepericK Bates, 
Froyp O. Mount. 
The Local Committee. 
CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor., Nov. 3, 1909. 


Like a Letter From Home 


I wish the paper was published weekly instead 
of monthly. There are no deaf young people here 
and I anxiously await the arrival of your paper. 
It is like a letter from home. 

Dennis ‘TAYLOR. 

Fatt River, Kansas. 


By Far Superior 


Of American newspapers as are to-day published 
in the interests of the déaf, I consider Tux Siren 
Worker by far their superior, both in reading 
matter and in quality. 

May the present publishers long live to edit it 
and the deaf subscribe liberally to it. 

Gertrupe E. M. Netson. 

Burrato, N. Y. 


Mr. E. P. Clarke, Principal of the Central New 
York School, has been succeeded by Mr. E. A. 
Gruver, of the Lexington avenue School, New 
York city, and Mr. Harris ‘Taylor, supervising 
teacher of the Kentucky School suceceeded by Mr. 
Gruver in New York city. 

Mr. Clarke has secured the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Civil Service Institute to be located 
at Albany, N. Y. 


— 


Mr. James Dennison, head of the Kendall School 
at Washington, is another veteran who has retired. 
He is a quiet unassuming gentleman whose long 
career has been one of usefulness and honor, He 
is succeeded as head of the Kendall School by Mr. 
Lyman Steed, late of the Maryland School for the 
Colored Deaf. 


By R. B. Lloyd, M.A. 


The West Virginia School has been put under a 
Board of Control. As a result the teaching staff has 
been reduced and Mr. Rucker has resigned the 
superintendency. 


Nine deaf-mutes are employed in the Underwood 
Typewriter factory in Hartford. It is said the boss 
there prefers the deaf to the hearing, as they do not 
talk and attend to business during work hours. 


The standard at Gallaudet College has been raised 
and the entering class is not so large as it usually is. 
We hope this is but a temporary falling off and that 
the more severe the requirements the larger will be 
the entering class hereafter. 


The Oregon School for the Deaf was awarded a 
gold medal for its exhibit at the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position. The exhibit consisted of specimens of 
work from ‘the various industrial departments and 
papers from the literary department exhibiting the 
work of the pupils in arithmetic, history, geography 
and their other studies. 


The International Deaf Artists’ club is growing at 
a rapid rate. Recent members who joined are Baron 
George Von Ditfurth, of Munich, and Albert Burger, 
of the same place. The club is now looking for- 
ward to getting up some exhibition or other means 
of showing the work of its.members to the world.— 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Supterintendent White has received a letter from 
a well-known firm of furniture manufacturers, re- 
questing him to recommend several good deaf cab- 
inet makers and a wood-carver. This firm had in 
its employ for years a deaf man whose work gave 
the highest satisfaction. Since his death some time 
ago, the firm has endevored to get other deaf work- 
men equally as good.—Kansas Star. 


An amusing incident happened at the penitentiary 
Saturday when one of the runners, noted for his 
“speil” in selling the books containing the history 
of the institution, was steered up against a couple of 
deaf and dumb people who were in the visitors’ 
room awaiting their turn to go through the peniten- 
tiary. 

The runner, anxious to sell the books, commenced 
on his long-winded talk. He explained about the 
wardens, showed the picture of the present warden, 
and went on through the book until he came to the 
account of Cassie Chadwick. Here he stopped to 
notice the effect upon the two ladies—Ohio Chroni- 
tle. 


The adult deaf of Minnesota feel that by the death 
of Governor Johnson they have lost a friend, All 
retain a vivid and pleasing recollection of the time, 
two years ago, when the Governor addressed the 
State Association in St. Paul. He spoke words of 
hope and encouragement, and he promised to stand 
for our friend whenever we necded his assistance 
and it was in his power to render it. After the 
address he consented to be one of us in a photo- 
graphic group on the steps of the Old Capitol. 
Those of us who are so fortunate as to possess 
this photograph will now cherish it as a memento 
of our nearness to the great and good man who is 
-gone.—Companion. 
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Quite a number of our older pupils and some of | 


our last year’s graduates spent the summer working 
in the big automobile and vehicle factories of our 
city. Some of the pupils have returned to school. 
but the graduates are still holding their jobs and 
cammanding splendid pay for boys just out of school. 
Among their number is Harold Preston, who com- 
pleted his course at Gallaudet College, last June. 
—Michigan Mirror, 


Dr. Warring Wilkinson, for forty-four years 
Principal of the California Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind, has resigned. In fitting recognition 
of his worth and his faithful service to the state 
the Board of Directors has conferred on him the 
title of Principal Emertius with two-thirds pay. 
Dr. Wilkinson is succeeded by Mr. Douglas Keith 
who has been connected with the Institution for 
twenty-one years. 


The Arkansas School has fallen upon evil days. 
The appropriation for support was reduced one-half 
by the last assembly, or rather the Governor vetoed 
items in the bill providing for the support of the 
school, amounting in the aggregate to half its usual 
annual income. This has necessitated dropping 
half its teaching force, restricting the privilege of 
attendance, and shortening the session to six months. 
The school has a new Superintendent in the person 
of Mr. I. B. Gardener, for some years past a teacher 
in the New York School, (Fanwood).—Kentucky 
Standard. 


The West Virginia Tablet tells of a half-crazed 
deaf boy who was sent to them under the impression 
that the institution was an asylum and not a school. 
Here is the Tablet’s story: A young man, consid- 
ably advanced in years, was sent here from Beverly 
under the mistaken idea that this is an asylum and 
not a school. He kept us in a state of anxiety for 
a day or two, and the last night of his stay was at- 
tended by some exciting scenes. His mind was 
affected by some entanglement in religious matters, 
and he undertook to preach from the cornice of 
the third story, where it was impossible to reach 
him except by coaxing, which finally induced him 
to come back in the dormitory. We sent this young 
man home on last Saturday, and we do hope that 
there will never be another mistake of this kind 
made by parties making application for the admis- 
sion of pupils. 


Many persons imagine that all that is necessary for 
the instruction of the deaf is to give them a know- 
ledge of the finger alphabet, or the ability to form 
the letters of the English language with a pen or 
pencil. After that they take it for granted that the 
child will go on, and spell or write English through 
some unknown, mysterious natural power. 

No one would expect a hearing boy who had just 
mastered the Greek alphabet to read and write Greek. 
They see at once that a long course of study is ne- 
cessary before that is possible. The Greek words 
must be carefully compared with English equivalents, 
the Greek construction with the English, and only 
after years of study would the student be able to read 
Greek at sight; and we doubt if there is a college 
graduate in America who can express himself as 
well in Greek, as the deaf child in English, after four 
years’ work at it. And yet the task before the deaf 
child is the harder one, for he has absolutely no lan- 
guage with which to compare the, to him, new and 
strange English language he is learning. 

To attempt to describe how and when each prin- 
ciple of language is presented and taught would be 
to write a text-book for a normal school for teachers 
of the deaf. It requires training, experience, tact 
and infinite patience on the part of the teachers who 
daily and hourly meet with difficulties whose exist- 


‘ence is not even suspected by the public school teach- 


ers. For this reason experienced teachers are much 


more valuable in a school of this kind than in any 


other—F. D. Clarke, in Michigan Miror. 
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St. Olaf College Bulletin, published quarterly by 
the Faculty of the St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn., announces the opening of the Classical-Scien- 
tific course of the College to the deaf. ‘The aim is 
to give deaf young men and women the advantages 
of a higher education founded upon the true Chris- 
tian faith taught in the Evangelical Church. The 
Combined System of Instruction will be used, and 
the students obliged to associate daily with about 50 
hearing students. The requirements for admission 
to the department are a certificate of graduation or 
a diploma from a state school for the deaf or from 
other schools of recognized standing, and testimonials 
from the superintendents of such schools as to their 
moral integrity and mental ability. 

The course aims to give the student a practical 
classical and scientific training by which he is en- 
abled to decide for what special work he is best 
fitted and to intelligently choose a profession —T he 
Register. 


Talk about the deaf mingling more and more with 
the hearing, its benefits and all that. Every sane 
deaf-mute concedes the.point. But some theories 
will not work in practice. Of course some deaf- 
mutes constantly mingle with the hearing, but gen- 
erally, when it come to social enjoyment the deaf- 
mute is out of place among the hearing. 

As birds of a feather flock together, as the stars 
in the heavens stick to their courses, as oil has no 
affinity for water, the immutable law tends to segre- 
gate the deaf from the hearing. This should not be, 
but how little control we have over natural law. 

We have sometimes had occasion to notice hearing 
persons not possessed of a knowledge of signs of 
sufficient ability to converse freely with the deaf, 
making an attempt to mingle socially with them. 
While they could talk now and then, the general flow 
of conversation passed by without affecting them. 
Such is the case with the deaf among the hearing, 
and we soon learn to accept’ conditions as they are. 
Some people may believe in the restoration of the 
deaf to the society of the hearing even when proof 
is meagre, but according to our experience and 
those we know, the restoration resolves itself into 
“an airy nothimgness; a deepening into shade.”— 
Washingtonian, 


Dr. H. J. McDermid is the new principal of the 
Institution in succession to his late esteemed father. 
The appointment is a most popular one, and has met 
with favor by the parents of the children now at 
school, judging by the letters received and also by 
those who are interested in the work of the Insti- 
tute. The provincial government is to be congratu- 
lated on securing the services of Or.. McDermid, as 
it was felt that he was the most likely to follow in 
the footsteps of his good father who so admirably 
looked after the welfare of the Institution for the 
past nineteen years. By his long residence in the 
Institution and his thorough knowledge of the sign- 
language of the deaf, Dr. McDermid is well fitted 
for the duties of his position, thus while the school 
sustains a heavy loss it rejoices in again having at 
its head a most capable man. 

Dr. McDermid was born at ‘Cvuncil Bluffs, Iowa. 
He came with his parents to Winnipeg in 1890, and 
received his early education at the Mulvey school 
and the Collegiate, later taking his medicial course 
at Manitoba Medical College, graduating from that 
institution with honors in 1907, and spending a year 
as house surgeon in the Winnipeg General Hospital 
later on. Since May he has been practising at Rus- 
sel, Man., giving up that practise when the recent 
appointment was made—Silent Echo. 


“Do people intentionally discriminate against the 
deaf because they are deaf?” This question has 
been in mind for some time as an academic problem, 
and was lately forced upon our notice by alleged in- 
stances wherein employment was refused several 
deaf people of ouracquaintance, the reason given 
being their deafness. Inquiry developed the fact 
the positions desired were only ordinarily remunera- 
tive, required only hearing and speech for satisfac- 
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tory execution and were not of a permanent nature. 
That the applicants were in need of remunerative 
employment was evident. That they were fairly 
competent in all respects save one was also evident. 
But hearing and speech was considered essential 
to satisfactory service, and lacking these and their 
necessities being urgent, the refusal to employ them 
very much in heart, The world may 
owe every man a living but whatever handicap 
may hinder should not be made an excuse for a 
pessimistic view of life. There are other instances 
of deaf people being given responsible employment 
notwthstanding their handicap, and in preference 
to more fortunate applicants. Unfortunately a great 
majority of the deaf are imbued with the mis- 
chievously erroneous notion that their misfortune 
entitles them to exceptional consideration in all 
the affairs of life; that they should be given the 
preference at all times, and their deficiencies passed 
over lightly or ignored entirely. This may be pos- 
sible with employers of a philanthropic inclinataion, 
but such persons are rare in this bustling, hurrying 
money-making world, The average employer places 
his own interest paramount to all other considera- 
tions—Colorado Index. 


was taken 


New Jersey 


Trenton—The cosy residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Hunt on McKinley avenue, was the scene of 
a brilliant gathering on the evening of October 
30th. It was in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt's 
wooden wedding and about twenty responded to 
invitations. At a seasonable hour the party as- 
sembled in the dining room which was tastefully 
decorated with Japanese lanterns, while in the cen- 
ter of the room reposed two huge jack-o’lanterns. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were assisted by Mr. Hunt’s 
sister, Mrs. Titus, and while the party sat around 
the festive board and did ample justice to the viands 
spread out before them, jest and laughter held sway, 
while the host and hostess kept busy waiting on 
their guests. 

Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Lloyd, 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Bowker, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bennison, Mr. and Mrs. Massey, 
Mrs. Hattie Tobins, Mr. Wesley Breese. 

Another social gathering took place on the eve- 
ning of Saturday, November 13th. This time it 
was a surprise party in honor of Miss Hattie Tobin’s 
65th birthday, and was engineered by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Stephenson, assisted by Mrs. Moore, sister 
of Mrs. Tobin. At about eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning about twenty-four deaf pecple, carrying mys- 
terious packages, were smuggled into a large room 
up stairs in Mrs. Moore’s residence on South Broad 
street. The room was dimly lighted and when 
Mrs. Tobin was requested to go up stairs she was 
almost speechless with surprise. Cards and social 
conversation were indulged in and while this was 
going on Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson, Mrs. Moore 
and her two sons, rolled up their sleeves and pre- 
pared two long tables to hold the edibles that later 
on added cheer to the happy gathering. Mrs. To- 
bin has resided in Trenton only about two years, 
but within that short space of time she has made 
many friends. While she lived in New York she 
was most active in social and charitable work and 
when she came here to make her home with us 
she brought with her the same spirit of activity. 
Althovgh she bears the weight of three-score and 
five she retains the youthfulness of former years. 
Practically the same deaf persons that made up 
the Hunt party were present, with the addition of 
Miss Meleg, Messrs. George Wainwright and Fred- 
erick Walz. 

Mr. Isaac Bowker has purchased a fine new re- 
sidence on Walter avenue, having sold the house 
on Cook avenue where he has been living for a 
number of years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Porter have moved into 
a brand new house just across the street from their 
old residence on Culbertson avenue and are highly 
pleased with the change. 

It is to be regretted that the Rev. C. O. Dantzer 
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is not honored with a larger attendance at his 
monthly services in Christ Church. His sermons 
are usually very interesting and instructive and it 
is certainly not very creditable to a city like Trenton 
that boasts of having at least thirty deaf-mutes, when 
only six or seven show up at the services. We hope 
the attendance will be greatly improved in future. 

Mrs. R. B. Lloyd underwent an operation at St. 
Francis Hospital on Tuesday, November 23rd. At 
the time of going to press her condition is very much 
improved and hopes are entertained for a speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. Milton Bell, of Hackettstown, was in this 
city several days last week visiting his sister and 
also his deaf acquaintances. He graduated from 
Fanwood in 1870 and is a prosperous farmer. 


Married. 


WILSON-HENDERSHOT. 

Mr. Frank Wilson, of Middlsbush, and Miss Artiz 
Hendershot, of Philadelphia, were married on Nov- 
ember 26th by Rev. C..O. Dantzer. The groom 
is a graduate of the New Jersey School while the 
bridegroom was educated at the Mt. Airy School 
in Pennsylvania. Their future home will be in 
Bound Brook. 

TAYLOR-CAVANAUGH, 

A very pretty wedding took place on Wednes- 
day, October 27th, at the home of Mrs, C. J. Cav- 
anaugh, in Harrison, Idaho, when her daughter, 
Mamie, was united in marriage to Wesley B. Tay- 
lor, of Kellogg, Idaho. The ceremony was per- 
formed by M. W. Frost, under an arch of ever- 
greens, mountain berries and ferns. The bride was 
beautifully gowned in pearl white sation and carried 
a shower boquet of pink and white sweet peas. 
Her going away. gown was of nile green broad 
cloth and white hat. 

The bridesmaid, Miss Laura Meadows, for eight 
years the most intimated friend and school-mate of 
the bride, was attired in cream French lawn and 
carried boquet of red carnations. 

The matron of honor and interpreter, Mrs. E. 
R. Jones, wore a dress of white linen and carried 
the certificate type written and in this unusual man- 
ner the ceremony was performed. 

The groom was supported by his brother, Ellis 
Taylor. 

After the ceremony the guests sat down to a boun- 
tiful dinner, after which the happy couple left on 
the steamer Idaho, bound for Spokane. They were 
followed by showers of rice, old shoes and the best 
wishes of the community. 

The bride received many handsome gifts of silver, 
china and linen. 


In Lighter Vein 


Bess and Vera, two charming maids, 
Whose faces beam with glee, 

Were told by Miss “Doubieyou” 
That they must “23.” 

While seated round the breakfast board, 
Their morning food to “chew,” 

The matron said with scornful voice 
You quickly must “Skidoo.” 


A Regular Visitor 


Tse Smtent WorkeR is a regular visitor, and 
always given a warm welcome, My wife and I 
enjoy reading it. I have been taking it for, I be- 
lieve, four years. We believe we will continue 
taking it as long as it lives. 

Hersert R. Smoak, 

Union, S. C. 


Position Wanted 


A deaf woman desires position in a school for 
the deaf as athletic coach and director of physical 
training for Girls. 

Address (Miss) Alice Leary, Hohbokus, Bergen 
Co., New Jersey. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - « = 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


Directory of THEATERS : 

Fifth Avenue.—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street—Mov- 
ing Pictures. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue.—Moving Pictures. 

Harlem Opera House—125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. : 


Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 


B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 


AMERICA’S LEADING VAUDEVILLE HOUSES 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 


Twenty-four pages mouthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid) | 
Those who prefer to send a dollar bill | 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. | 


60 cents. 


Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


CCST SCS SSCS CSCS CCS CCCCCE SE eUSTS) 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


AAKQAAAALNHL YO Q 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Grates 

Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Mantels Facings 


Kardware 
Heaters 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


° 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


EN UITN ES 


AND 


BOILERS 
e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on, 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


re ae 
|| REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
| For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. Trousers fly- -to pa and cut swa ‘Agger — 
it's all here. 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shi rts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : 


GUNSON 


| 

| 

| 

| 7-119 East State Street 
| TRENTON, N. J 


(ews T | IE NEW JERSEYMaAsa 
State 


Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


| Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge.of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others, 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 


conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 
J. M. GREEN, 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WoopWARD Srias R. Morse 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wo. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. McCuTcHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JOHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Cuas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JaAMEs L. Hays. T. O’ConoR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN J. HORGAN 


Officers gf The Board. 


EpWarD RUsSs 


BREST TARR ce pi canna neeees noe Je President 
BDWARD RUSS.........5.ss.e005. Vice-President 
CRARULES J; BARTER si 00. ice c ee cee Secretary 
BERRY (J, SUBS cove tin ds snags ovine Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 3ist, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. ‘The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. ‘These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : y 


- John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TheS 


Th 


TrRape Marks 
DEsIGNns 
CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and potenti! ihe may 
quickly ascertain our optrien free whether an 
invention is probably patents)ie, Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. }inndbook on Patents 


sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, | 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive ONLY 
special notice, without charge, tn the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Larcest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. 
year; four montis, $1. Sold by all newsdriers. 


MUNN & Co,2618r020may, Ney Yor 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D.C. 


to 


4110 North 1 


—|DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. | 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


33 KAST s1 


New 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 
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dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States : : : 


Send all subscriptions and communications 


Terms, 3a A. 


| HOTTER 
Pp h oO t oO g r a p h e r S | Sell- the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in A 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


and Genealogy a Specialty 
TRAVER’S 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOFIN'P. “WALEER °M. An: 2. is.c ne kas Superintendent 
THOMAS F.. HEARNEN.....0..0.0.2..0. ebbee se Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS......... 22. ..5. Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP.............. -Supervisor of Boys 


MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 


Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
Miss HELEN C. VAIL 


GEORGE B. LLoyp 
Miss ELizaBeETH HALL 


Miss Marre L,. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS.......Supervisor of Girls | MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... ie ceo 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D....... .....4 ttendi sici 2K : 
MILES D. WAGNER. D.DS ey, pear GEORGE S. PORTER.......... Printing and Engraving 
TRNAS EDS OMIT IR BANS Peers z 52a, SFOPENSON 5 5c 5 transmits oem hari Wood-working 

| BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D..............: Oculist 2 ? : 
CLARA S. TINDALL Rice: CHAS. THROCKMORTON ..........-00c00 08 Shoemaking 
EDNA rear... Be edo ye oes MISS ‘BERTHA BILBEE. iiesca. / sie ces seaceee Sewing 
LP ie Oe eae, eee aaa ata *Y | MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 


ilent Success 


e foremost Indepen- 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. :: : 


$1.00 A YEAR ' Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


Sample copies free 


Che Deal-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


0. STEIDEMANN, 


Ith Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
| 


iSchool and Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING ~ 


With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 
«The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen 


; 
Jersey History | We are agents for the 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Capital Stationery 
15 N. Warren Street, 


College Caps, &c. 


ATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


BO‘ K STORE, 
S. BROAD ST 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Trenton N, J 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c) 


Che = Deaf-Mutes’ « Register, C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Nurserymen, #& & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


| Ashmore and Blackwell, 


| Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 


| TRENTON, N. J. 


ee ’ 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 

| OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N, J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N, J. 


Go tO_ mmm 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


